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MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  to  prepare 
publications  that  will  help  school  administrators  and  teachers  improve  their 
classroom  instruction.  We  have  been  developing  business  education  curricu- 
lum guides  for  more  than  20  years,  and  this  course  of  study — Bulletin  274 
Revised,  Office  Practice — is  a new  version  of  one  that  was  published  in  1959. 
The  entire  series  includes  Bulletin  272,  General  Business;  Bulletin  273, 
Bookkeeping;  Bulletin  274  Revised,  Office  Practice;  Bulletin  275,  Typewrit- 
ing; Bulletin  276,  Data  Processing;  Bulletin  277,  Shorthand;  Bulletin  278, 
Business  English;  and  Bulletin  279,  Business  Mathematics. 

A professional  educational  publication  is  not  constant,  since  life  continu- 
ously makes  new  demands  of  those  who  live  and  work  in  a complex  economic 
society.  The  real  value  of  this  publication  will  lie  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
used  and  the  influence  it  has  in  making  desirable  changes  in  office  practice 
courses.  Because  office  practice  is  the  capstone  of  business  education, 
students  enrolled  in  this  course  should  develop  the  competency  to  adapt  to  the 
varied  employment  situations  in  the  world  of  work. 

A large  percentage  of  students  who  complete  office  practice  as  part  of  a 
business  education  program  obtain  jobs  in  the  business  world.  Because  these 
businesses  and  the  people  employed  by  them  pay  taxes  to  support  education, 
schools  have  the  responsibility  to  help  business  by  preparing  skilled  workers. 
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PREFACE 

The  need  for  a revised  curriculum  guide  in  office  practice  has  been  evident 
for  some  time.  Inquiries  for  assistance  of  this  nature  are  being  received 
continuously.  Therefore,  this  bulletin  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  will  be  subject  to  change  and  revision  as  employer 
requirements,  teaching  experiences  and  textbook  materials  change.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  philosophy.  Bulletin  274  Revised  is  offered  for  the  consideration 
and  use  of  office  practice  teachers. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  indebted  to  James  A.  Parfet,  chairperson. 
Business  Education  Department,  Cumberland  Valley  High  School,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  for  his  work  on  this  publication.  Mr.  Parfet  researched  and  wrote  the 
text.  Also,  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  business  educators  in  Pennsylvania 
who  reviewed  and  offered  valuable  suggestions  that  have  been  included  in  this 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  educators  whose  names  are  indicated  on 
page  iv,  the  following  vocational  consultants  reviewed  this  manuscript:  H. 
Foster  Hill,  Kenneth  G.  Kirk,  Leonard  J.  Liguori,  Leah  J.  Love,  Wilfred  R. 
Montler,  Anthony  Nosal  and  Mary  Recupero. 

Inquiries  about  this  publication  should  be  directed  to  William  H.  Selden 
Jr.,  senior  program  specialist,  or  James  A.  Dilorio,  program  specialist. 
Business  Education,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17126. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

THE  ROLE  OF  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

Office  practice  is  a capstone  course  for  business  students  who  choose  one  of 
the  business  curriculums  for  vocational  competency  and  subsequent  employ- 
ment. The  chief  goals  of  this  course  are  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  and  challenges  of  their  initial  positions  in  offices  and  to 
provide  the  education  necessary  for  them  to  advance  to  positions  of  increased 
responsibility  and  remuneration.  This  course  integrates  the  activities  of  the 
classroom  with  the  tasks  performed  in  a typical  office.  As  a classroom,  it  is 
used  for  instructional  purposes;  and  as  an  office,  it  is  used  to  simulate  the 
activities,  workflow  and  relationships  that  exist  in  the  modern  office.  As  a 
classroom,  it  provides  educational  facilities  for  a teacher  and  students;  as  an 
office,  it  provides  a working  environment  for  a manager  and  employes.  This 
course,  therefore,  should  help  students  prepare  for  a successful  transition 
from  an  educational  pursuit  to  a vocational  position. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  course  should  provide  students  with  the  “extra 
measure”  for  job  success,  office  practice  is  considered  essential  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  business  education  program  whose  vocational  goal  upon 
graduation  is  immediate  employment  in  an  accounting,  clerical  or  steno- 
graphic  position.  Also,  this  course  is  advantageous  for  those  students  who 
plan  to  work  in  office  positions  part  time  and  during  the  summer  months 
while  working  their  way  through  college.  Other  students  should  be  aware  of 
those  office  positions  which  offer  initial  employment  and  can  lead  to  related 
occupations  as  the  worker  matures  and  gains  experience  in  a particular  field 
of  endeavor. 


Office  Practice  Defined 

The  term  office  practice  means  just  that — the  practice  of  working  in  an 
office.  This  course  covers  a broad  spectrum  of  knowledge  and  skills  which 
today’s  successful  accounting,  clerical  and  secretarial  workers  should  possess. 

Office  practice  may  be  identified  by  a number  of  titles,  such  as  office 
procedures,  clerical  office  practice,  secretarial  office  practice  or  office 
machines.  The  latter  course  title,  however,  usually  relates  to  a one-semester 
course  primarily  concerned  with  developing  competence  on  specific  office 
machines  and  does  not  purport  to  simulate  an  office  environment  or  cover  the 
many  related  office  procedures.  Of  more  importance  than  the  title  is  that  this 
course  include  units  of  instruction  which  lead  to  the  successful  completion  of  a 
carefully  defined  vocational  business  education  program. 


Office  practice  contributes  to  a student’s  employability  by  providing 
opportunities  to  develop  new  skills  and  concepts;  to  fuse  previously  learned 
knowledge  and  skills  and  apply  them  to  office  situations;  to  develop  desirable 
attitudes  and  habits  required  of  accounting,  clerical  and  secretarial  workers; 
to  work  with  others  in  an  office  atmosphere  and  environment  and  to  develop 
competency  in  following  established  procedures  in  applying  for  an  office 
position. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  how  to  perform 
routine  office  procedures  and  to  become  acquainted  with  commonly  used 
office  machines.  Specific  information  about  these  competencies  may  be  found 
in  the  last  two  chapters  of  this  publication. 

Office  practice  will  conclude  most  business  students’  formal  education.  In 
office  practice,  students  should  be  taught  to  organize  assignments  efficiently, 
to  seek  solutions  and  answers  to  problems,  to  ask  pertinent  questions  when  in 
doubt,  to  check  and  evaluate  their  own  work  and  to  strive  to  improve  areas  in 
which  an  understanding  is  lacking.  The  alert  office  practice  instructor  will 
strive  to  teach  participants  to  teach  themselves.  After  graduation,  the 
instructor  will  no  longer  be  available;  however,  graduates  continually  will 
need  to  learn  and  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  maturity. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  presented  in  the  following  list  are  the  general  goals  of  office 
practice.  Specific  behavioral  objectives  are  presented  subsequently. 

1.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  appreciations,  ideals  and  socially 
desirable  attitudes  and  work  habits  which  are  necessary  for  success  in 
an  office  situation. 

2.  To  maintain  and  further  develop  knowledge  and  skills  that  already 
have  been  learned. 

3.  To  help  bridge  the  gap  between  formal  instruction  offered  in  school 
and  the  responsibilities  of  an  initial  job  in  the  office. 

4.  To  offer  experience  in  as  practical  a situation  as  possible  in  the 
performance  of  routine  office  jobs. 

5.  To  build  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  work  performed  in  the  office. 

6.  To  set  forth  desirable  standards  of  office  appearance. 

7.  To  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  promotional  possibilities,  as  well 
as  the  realization  of  additional  responsibilities. 

8.  To  give  students  experience  in  applying  for  a position. 

9.  To  acquire  additional  competencies  including  the  operation  of  com- 
monly used  office  machines. 

10.  To  learn  to  take  care  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

A partial  listing  of  behavioral  objectives  in  this  course  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  student  can  judge  the  marketability  of  his/her  work  and  make 
necessary  adjustments  or  corrections. 

2.  The  student  confronted  with  office  type  problems  knows  when  and 
how  to  use  a dictionary,  a secretarial  handbook  or  another  source  of 
reference. 
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3.  The  student  can  code,  cross  reference  and  file  a series  of  business  papers 
and  correspondence. 

4.  The  student  can  recognize  and  complete  common  business  forms. 

5.  The  student  can  select  appropriate  duplicating  processes  for  any  given 
office  task  and  operate  the  equipment. 

6.  The  student  can  type  a usable  spirit  master  of  an  unarranged  memoran- 
dum containing  a production  word  count  of  150  words  in  20  minutes. 

7.  The  student  can  cut  a stencil  of  an  unarranged  letter  with  a production 
word  count  of  200  words  in  30  minutes. 

8.  The  student  can  type  a usable  offset  master  of  a rough  draft  of  a 250- 
word  manuscript  in  30  minutes. 

9.  The  student  can  operate  a typewriter  with  proportional  spacing. 

10.  The  student  can  operate  any  type  of  duplicating  equipment  when  given 
written  instructions. 

11.  The  student  can  solve  a series  of  problems  on  a 10-key  adding-listing 
machine  within  a specified  time  and  with  an  appropriate  degree  of 
accuracy.  An  example  is  100  checks  with  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
$999.99  appearing  on  each  check  in  five  minutes. 

12.  The  student  can  prepare  a letter  of  application  and  resume  when  given  a 
Help  Wanted  Ad  for  an  office  position. 

13.  The  student  can  compose  a mailable  business  letter  illustrating  the 
essentials  of  good  form  and  composition. 

14.  The  student  given  a predictated  belt  containing  four  letters  of  150 
words  each  will  transcribe  three  mailable  letters  within  45  minutes. 

15.  The  student  given  three  examples  of  poor  telephone  conversation  will 
critique  and  correct  the  conversation  with  100  percent  accuracy  within 
predetermined  time  standards  set  by  the  instructor. 

16.  The  student  is  capable  of  assigning  priorities  to  many  different  pieces  of 
work  which  must  be  completed. 

17.  The  student,  given  a list  of  10  addresses  in  various  cities  and  states,  will 
determine  the  zip  code  for  each  address,  by  using  the  zip  code  directory, 
with  100  percent  accuracy  within  15  minutes. 

18.  The  student,  given  10  forms,  will  identify  those  used  in  data  processing 
with  at  least  80  percent  accuracy  within  two  minutes. 

Justification 

In  most  Pennsylvania  high  schools  business  education  begins  in  either  the 
9th  or  10th  grade.  The  concepts  and  understandings  which  students  learn  in 
these  grades  need  to  be  reviewed,  reinforced,  enlarged  upon  and  integrated  at 
a time  close  to  graduation.  To  offer  courses  in  grades  9,  10  or  1 1 and  expect 
students  to  remember  every  facet  and  detail  at  the  time  of  graduation  is 
inconceivable.  Office  practice  is  the  course  designed  to  review  and  enlarge 
upon  previously  taught  subject  matter  and  to  develop  students’  abilities  to 
apply  their  knowledge  and  skills  to  a vocational  endeavor  immediately  upon 
graduation.  As  today’s  teenagers  might  say,  “It’s  where  you  put  it  all 
together!’’ 
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There  are  many  important  procedures,  facts  and  concepts  of  which  students 
should  be  aware  if  they  are  to  select,  obtain,  succeed  and  advance  in  an  office 
occupation.  In  office  practice  students  are  introduced  to  and  become  profi- 
cient in  office  procedures,  such  as  filing,  handling  correspondence,  telephone 
techniques  and  mailing  procedures.  Areas,  such  as  personality  development 
and  businesslike  behavior  in  an  office  environment,  are  explored. 

Furthermore,  with  today’s  rapidly  advancing  technology,  students  need  to 
gain  experience  with  and  skill  in  operating  basic  office  equipment.  Some  of 
the  equipment  which  students  may  learn  to  operate  in  an  office  practice  class 
are  proportional  spacing,  automatic,  or  other  special  typewriters;  telephones; 
transcribing  machines;  copying  machines;  spirit,  stencil  and  offset  duplica- 
tors; adding  and  calculating  machines  and  keypunch. 

In  addition,  students  are  taught  to  evaluate  their  own  abilities  and  desires, 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  numerous  types  of  office  positions  available  in  a given 
locality,  to  select  an  office  position  consistent  with  their  abilities  and  interests 
and  to  apply  for  a job  following  established  procedures.  Not  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  need  to  identify  attitudes  and  traits  which  help  young  people  succeed  on 
the  job  and  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  them  to  develop  cooperative 
attitudes  as  they  work  with  their  fellow  classmates. 

Relationship  to  Other  Courses 

Office  practice  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  other  business 
courses.  Students  will  use  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  basic  arithmetic — 
previously  reviewed  and  sharpened  in  business  mathematics — to  solve  prob- 
lems on  adding  machines  and  calculators.  After  gaining  competence  on  these 
machines,  students  may  apply  their  skills  in  solving  problems  relating  to  their 
education  in  an  accounting  or  recordkeeping  class. 

All  students  enrolling  in  office  practice  should  have  completed  successfully 
one  year  of  typewriting.  Students  will  demonstrate  their  typewriting  ability  in 
preparing  masters  and  stencils,  completing  business  forms,  transcribing  and 
typing  application  letters  and  resumes.  In  transcribing,  students  will  use  their 
typing  skill  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  proofreading,  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  reference  sources  which  they  have  been  taught  in  business 
English,  typewriting  and  shorthand  classes. 

Teacher  Background 

All  business  teachers  are  certificated  to  teach  office  practice.  In  addition, 
the  teacher  of  this  course  should  have  several  years  of  teaching  experience  and 
varied  office  work  experience.  The  instructor  should  be  proficient  in  operat- 
ing and  demonstrating  the  basic  office  machines  and  have  an  understanding 
of  office  routines  and  procedures.  The  office  practice  teacher  should  exem- 
plify the  well-groomed,  efficient  and  personable  business  teacher  and  office 
employe. 

The  teacher  of  this  course  should  keep  abreast  of  changes  and  develop- 
ments in  office  procedures  and  equipment.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
reading  publications  in  both  the  office  and  educational  fields,  attending 
business  and  educational  workshops,  participating  in  business  and  educa- 
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tional  organizations  and  making  periodic  visits  to  local  offices  employing 
graduates  of  the  vocational  business  education  program. 

Class  Size 

A course,  such  as  office  practice,  requires  a significant  amount  of  individu- 
alized instruction.  Classes  are  divided  into  three  or  more  groups  with  each 
cluster  of  students  involved  in  a different  area  of  office  work.  Within  each 
cluster  various  machines  and  procedures  are  taught  and  students — with 
varying  learning  rates,  backgrounds  and  interests — progress  on  an  individual 
basis.  This  requires  the  instructor  to  plan  for  small  group  instruction,  to 
provide  individualized  instruction,  to  keep  adequate  records  of  student 
progress  and  to  evaluate  this  progress.  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  is 
suggested  that  an  optimum  class  size  be  set  at  18  students  with  a maximum 
class  size  of  21. 


Grade  Placement  and  Time  Factor 

As  indicated  in  the  1974  Department  of  Education’s  publication.  The 
Business  Education  Curriculum,  office  practice  should  be  offered  as  a 12th 
grade  course.  Because  of  the  prerequisites  required  for  students  to  perform 
essential  tasks  in  office  practice,  the  senior  year  is  the  logical  grade  placement 
for  this  course. 

The  typical  office  practice  course  is  scheduled  for  one  class  period  per  day, 
five  days  a week.  If  shorthand  and/or  shorthand  transcription  are  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  office  practice,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
scheduling  a double  period  daily;  otherwise,  there  would  be  insufficient  time 
to  teach  adequately  all  the  topics  necessary  for  this  encompassing  course. 

Clerical  and  Secretarial  Services  for  the  School  and  the  Community 

To  increase  confidence  and  to  make  classroom  activity  similar  to  an  office 
situation,  students  might  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  do  work  for  school 
personnel  and/  or  the  community.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  type  of 
activity  might  be  accomplished.  In  some  schools,  business  education’s 
vocational  student  organization,  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America, 
provides  limited  clerical  and  secretarial  services  to  the  school  and  community. 

Another  possibility  is  the  scheduling  of  an  enrichment  class  with  the 
purpose  of  providing  these  services.  This  class,  scheduled  as  an  elective,  would 
be  in  addition  to  office  practice.  A suggested  title  for  the  class  is  “Business 
Workshop.”  Students  who  desire  additional  office  experience,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  provide  a service  to  the  school  and  the  community,  would  be 
encouraged  to  elect  this  course.  Teachers  should  be  selective  in  the  type  of 
work  they  accept  for  their  workshop  group.  Sufficient  time  should  be  allotted 
for  students  to  plan  and  organize  their  work  as  well  as  to  complete  projects 
neatly  and  accurately.  This  entails  allowing  enough  time  for  careful  proof- 
reading and  for  the  possibility  of  redoing  a project  if  necessary.  For  example, 
programs  for  school  plays  and  concerts  should  be  received  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  scheduled  event.  Another  service  provided  by  the  workshop 
group  might  be  the  addressing  of  envelopes  for  charitable  organizations. 
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This  type  of  project  provides  an  opportunity  to  organize  work;  to  chain  feed 
envelopes  and  to  work  with  local  names,  addresses  and  ZIP  codes. 

A third  possibility  is  to  allow  students  in  office  practice  class  to  work  on  a 
school  or  community  project  if  it  coincides  with  the  type  of  work  they  are 
scheduled  to  do  and  if  the  project  is  a bona  fide  learning  experience.  In  this 
instance,  a student  working  on  the  duplicating  unit  might  prepare  stencils  and 
masters  which  will  be  used  rather  than  working  on  a project  in  the  textbook. 
This  type  of  work  can  be  beneficial  if  it  is  controlled  by  the  instructor. 

Schools  should  adopt  a policy  that  vocational  business  students  shall  not  be 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  and  community.  The  services  of 
students  enrolled  in  business  courses  should  be  used  only  in  planned  instruc- 
tion, with  the  general  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  to  prepare  and 
produce  work  which  will  benefit  only  tax-supported  or  philanthropic  agen- 
cies. Furthermore,  all  work  requested  of  a business  class  should  be  channeled 
through  the  chairperson  of  the  business  education  department.  Those  who 
request  this  service  should  be  informed  that  they  are  dealing  with  students 
who  are  in  the  learning  process  and  the  work  of  all  students,  not  only  that  of 
the  better  students,  will  have  to  be  accepted. 

If  a year’s  schedule  of  180  periods — approximately  120  hours  of 
instruction — in  an  office  practice  course  were  telescoped  into  consecutive 
eight-hour  work  days,  the  entire  course  could  be  completed  at  the  end  of  three 
work  weeks  of  five  days  each.  In  this  short  period  of  time  office  practice 
enrollees  are  expected  to  develop  at  least  an  acquaintanceship  skill  in  the  use 
of  several  types  of  office  machines  and  to  learn  office  procedures,  responsibili- 
ties and  techniques.  This  is  a heavier  work  load  than  is  expected  of  beginning 
office  workers  by  the  end  of  their  third  week  on  the  job.  The  relatively  short 
amount  of  time  spent  in  an  office  practice  class  is  a strong  argument  against 
releasing  students  for  outside  clerical  and  secretarial  work  unless  the  educa- 
tional value  is  clear. 

Cooperative  Business  Education  Programs  and  Alternatives 

Cooperative  business  education  provides  both  classroom  instruction  and 
on-the-job  experience  to  further  develop  occupational  competency.  Develop- 
ing initiative,  overcoming  timidity  and  getting  along  with  people  other  than 
one’s  peer  group  are  important  aspects  of  cooperative  business  education. 

To  help  insure  a successful  cooperative  experience,  all  parties — students, 
parents,  teachers,  school  administrators  and  employers — need  to  accept  its 
purpose.  The  employer,  particularly,  must  accept  his  or  her  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  education  of  each  student  and  the  school  administrator 
nqpds  to  allow  the  coordinating  teacher  sufficient  time  to  supervise  the 
participants  on  the  job. 

Cooperative  business  education  can  vary  in  length  from  a period  of  several 
weeks  to  an  entire  school  year;  however,  the  value  of  a full-year  cooperative 
schedule  in  business  education  is  questionable.  A time  schedule  of  one 
semester  or  less  is,  in  all  probability,  more  profitable. 

Participation  in  cooperative  business  education  should  be  voluntary 
because  enrollment  is  not  necessarily  in  the  best  interest  of  every  student.  Each 
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applicant  should  be  screened  on  an  individual  basis  and  placed  in  a work 
station  suitable  to  his  or  her  ability. 

For  additional  information  relative  to  the  organization  of  this  program, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  November  1968  Department  of  Education 
publication,  Guidelines  for  Organizing  and  Administering  a Cooperative 
Business  Education  Program.  If  a cooperative  business  education  program  is 
not  feasible,  alternative  measures  should  be  considered  and  are  discussed 
subsequently. 

School  Offices 

Opportunities  exist  whereby  students  may  be  assigned  to  work  in  high 
school  or  school  district  offices  on  a rotating  basis  during  the  office  practice 
period  or  during  study  or  unassigned  periods. 

Before  attempting  a program  of  this  type,  objectives  should  be  established 
and  a rating  form  should  be  devised  to  evaluate  student  performance. 
Students  should  be  assigned  to  specific  duties  which  will  be  beneficial  to  them 
in  their  educational  pursuit  of  office  employment.  Participants  should  not  be 
used  as  errand  runners  or  assigned  activities  unrelated  to  office  employment. 

Both  the  office  employe  responsible  for  student  supervision  and  the  class 
participants  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the  experience,  the  types 
of  duties  to  be  performed  and  the  guidelines  to  be  followed  in  handling  the 
assigned  work.  Upon  completion  of  this  experience,  students  should  be  rated 
on  their  performances  for  evaluation  and  follow-up  purposes. 

A Day  in  an  Office 

Plans  might  be  made  for  office  practice  students  to  spend  at  least  one  full 
day  in  an  office  in  the  community.  Each  class  participant  would  choose  an 
office  and  compose  a letter  requesting  permission  to  spend  a day  in  that 
organization.  Attached  to  the  students’  letters  should  be  a duplicated  state- 
ment written  by  the  teacher  concerning  the  visitation  program  and  a list  of 
objectives  to  be  accomplished  by  this  activity. 

Upon  completion  of  their  visits,  students  should  be  required  to  write  a 
follow-up  thank  you  letter  and  a summary  of  their  observations  and  to  share 
experiences  with  their  classmates.  This  type  of  activity  can  be  instrumental  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  classroom  and  the  office. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

CREATING  AN  OFFICE 
ENVIRONMENT 

If  a business  education  classroom  is  to  simulate  an  office,  much  thought 
and  planning  are  required  for  the  creation  of  the  proper  atmosphere  and 
environment.  The  major  areas  of  consideration  when  designing  or  redesigning 
a model  office  practice  classroom  are  layout,  furniture  and  equipment. 

Office  Practice  Classroom  Layout 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  to  assist  business  educators  in  simulat- 
ing a typical  up-to-date  office  when  they  are  planning  a new  or  remodeling  an 
existing  office  practice  classroom. 

1.  Arrange  students’  work  stations  in  logical  clusters  according  to  the 
instruction  to  be  given  or  to  the  office  function  of  the  group. 

2.  Use  L shaped  desks  which  more  closely  approximate  work  stations  in 
today’s  offices  and  provide  more  working  space  for  the  student- 
employe. 

3.  Provide  telephones  or  intercommunication  equipment  at  strategic 
locations  within  each  cluster  to  enable  students  to  become  proficient  in 
this  type  of  oral  communication  so  prevalent  in  today’s  offices. 

4.  Purchase  furniture  and  equipment  in  attractive  colors — desks  in 
fruitwood  or  walnut  rather  than  the  light  grays  and  tans  of  a traditional 
classroom;  chairs  in  coral,  avocado  and  yellow;  typewriters  in  green, 
blue,  red  and  bronze  and  adding  machines  and  calculators  in  tan  and 
brown. 

5.  Place  floor  and  desk  planters  judiciously  throughout  the  room — they 
add  aesthetic  qualities  to  the  decor  of  the  classroom. 

6.  Use  screens  (partitions)  for  space  delineation  (work  clusters),  sound 
absorption,  bulletin  board  display,  sight  privacy  between  seated 
student-employes  and  aesthetic  decoration.  The  screens  (panels 
covered  with  colorful  burlap)  may  be  purchased  from  office  supply 
firms  or  inexpensively  constructed  by  the  school’s  maintenance  staff. 

7.  Secure  wall-to-wall  carpeting  because  of  its  ability  to  absorb  sound  as 
well  as  for  its  aesthetic  qualities. 

8.  Install  a master  switch — controlling  all  electric  outlets — near  the 
entrances  of  the  classroom  to  enable  the  instructor  to  turn  off  the 
electricity  when  leaving  the  room. 
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9.  Provide  an  office  size  secretarial  desk  with  attached  typewriter  pedestal 
to  serve  as  a receptionist-secretarial  work  station  near  the  entrance  of 
the  room. 

10.  Display  posters  concerning  personal  safety  and  office  security  includ- 
ing the  detrimental  effects  of  smoking,  improper  operation  of  equip- 
ment, unsafe  use  of  chairs  as  step  stools  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
confidential  matters  to  oneself. 

1 1 . Place  specific  reference  materials  on  individual  employe  desks.  For 
instance,  in  the  word  processing  department  provide  a dictionary, 
telephone  directory,  typewriting  style  manual  and  secretarial  hand- 
book at  each  work  station. 

12.  Provide  background  music  occasionally  through  the  school’s  public 
address  system  or  by  using  a tape  recorder  or  record  player  with  several 
remote  speakers. 

13.  Include  a wash  basin,  towel  dispenser  and  special  soap  where  students 
may  wash  their  hands  after  changing  ribbons  or  when  working  with 
duplicating  equipment. 

14.  Install  several  medium-sized  bulletin  boards  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. Bulletin  board  displays  should  supplement  the  illustrations  in 
the  textbook  as  well  as  illustrate  equipment,  supplies  and  procedures  in 
a logical  sequence  and  in  an  interesting  manner.  Several  illustrations  in 
this  bulletin  are  representative  of  the  types  of  displays  which  may  be 
useful. 

15.  Install  sufficient  electrical  outlets.  One  work  station  may  require  two 
outlets — one  for  the  typewriter  and  one  for  the  transcribing  machine. 
In  carpeted  classrooms  outlets  generally  are  installed  flush  with  the 
carpet.  Classrooms  with  tile  floors  usually  have  the  outlets  elevated 
from  the  floor. 

16.  Provide  students  with  their  own  personalized  name  plates  to  be 
displayed  on  their  desks  when  they  are  in  office  practice  class.  This 
device  is  beneficial  to  the  teacher  for  learning  students’  names  during 
the  first  week  or  two  of  school.  The  name  plates  can  be  typed  on  5 x 3 
cards  folded  lengthwise  using  large  pica  type  or  they  can  be  hand 
lettered  on  a larger  piece  of  poster  board. 

Small  high  schools  with  a limited  number  of  office  practice  classes  should 
design  and  equip  a classroom  for  multiple  use  so  other  courses,  such  as 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  can  be  taught  in  this  room.  Larger  high  schools 
with  sufficient  enrollment  in  the  business  education  program  having  five  or 
more  office  practice  classes  can  justify  designing  one  room  exclusively  for  the 
teaching  of  this  course. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  any  classroom  is  planned  will  depend  on  the 
type  of  instruction  to  be  offered,  the  proposed  student  capacity,  the  allotted 
room  size  and  the  types  and  number  of  machines  to  be  used.  Three  basic 
layouts  to  consider  when  planning  an  office  practice  laboratory  are  described 
here  as  the  combination  classroom,  the  modular  layout  and  the  landscaped 
plan. 
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Combination  Classroom 

One  classroom  used  exclusively  for  the  teaching  of  a limited  number  of 
office  practice  classes  cannot  be  justified  in  a smaller  high  school.  The  logical 
compromise  is  to  design  a classroom  in  which  two  business  courses  can  be 
taught  advantageously.  One  possibility  is  a classroom  layout  with  four,  five  or 
six  rows  of  typewriters  (depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  room)  to  serve 
both  office  practice  and  typewriting  classes. 

With  the  use  of  L-shaped  desks,  some  of  the  office  practice  equipment,  such 
as  transcribing  machines,  adding  and  calculating  machines  and  telephones 
may  be  placed  on  the  same  desks  as  the  typewriters.  Other  equipment,  such  as 
duplicators,  keypunch  machines  and  files,  may  be  located  on  the  periphery  of 
the  room.  Some  high  schools  have  a small  glass-partitioned  room  adjacent  to 
the  combination  classroom  in  which  duplicating  and  keypunch  equipment  is 
located,  thereby  providing  additional  space  for  office  practice  equipment  as 
well  as  reducing  the  noise  these  machines  would  cause  in  the  larger  room. 

Although  the  combination  room  may  be  designed  as  a basic  typewriting 
classroom,  there  are  certain  procedures  which  can  be  followed  to  create  an 
office-like  atmosphere.  If  office  practice  instruction  is  arranged  in  three 
working  areas — word  processing  department  (typewriting  and  transcribing 
machines),  services  department  (duplicators  and  filing  equipment)  and 
accounting  department  (adding  and  calculating  machines) — one-third  of  the 
typewriters  in  the  classroom  could  be  purchased  in  a different  color.  The  color 
of  the  typewriters  would  identify  a particular  department  of  the  office  thereby 
giving  students  a feeling  of  working  with  a group  of  employes  within  a given 
department  of  a larger  office. 

For  instance,  a group  of  desks  on  which  red  typewriters  are  located  might 
be  used  by  students  working  in  the  word  processing  department  and  some  or 
all  of  these  desks  may  have  transcribing  machines  on  them.  Desks  with  blue 
typewriters  may  indicate  the  area  where  employes  of  the  services  department 
work,  and  the  group  of  desks  with  green  typewriters  may  indicate  the 
accounting  department  where  the  adding  and  calculating  machines  are 
located.  Other  suggestions  for  providing  an  office  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment are  indicated  on  subsequent  pages  and  may  be  adapted  to  this  type  of 
layout. 

Modular  Layout 

A few  schools  have  used  a modular  office  practice  classroom  layout.  The 
various  departments  of  the  modular  office  are  divided  by  partitions  approxi- 
mately 54  inches  high.  Some  of  the  partitions,  particularly  in  the  services 
department,  may  run  from  floor  to  ceiling  to  reduce  the  noise  from  that 
department. 

Modular  divisions  provide  students  with  the  realism  of  working  in  an  office 
environment  where  larger  offices  are  made  up  of  smaller  departments  and 
offices.  If  acoustically  constructed,  the  partitions  will  help  reduce  noise  from 
typewriters  and  office  machines. 

Within  a modular  office  layout,  provision  should  be  made  for  an  area  to  be 
used  for  small  group  instruction.  This  area  would  be  provided  with  tables. 
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chairs,  lectern,  chalkboard  and  projection  screen.  This  is  the  area  where  the 
teacher  would  lecture,  conduct  discussions  and  show  films  and  filmstrips. 

The  word  processing  department  should  have  L-shaped  desks  with  electric 
typewriters  and  transcribing  machines.  The  accounting  department  could 
have  desk  height  counters  around  the  perimeter  of  the  department  where  the 
adding  and  calculating  machines  would  be  located  and  the  services  depart- 
ment would  have  both  typewriters  and  duplicators.  At  least  one  telephone 
should  be  located  in  each  department  so  that  students  may  talk  with  the 
manager  or  employes  in  other  departments. 

Landscaped  Layout 

The  latest  trend  in  office  layout  is  the  landscaped  plan  which  is  character- 
ized by  its  open  and  random  arrangement.  Movable  screens,  filing  cabinets 
and  other  office  furniture  afford  visual  privacy  as  needed  in  this  type  of 
layout,  and  a background  sound  system  assures  privacy  for  personal  conver- 
sations. A colorful  decor,  artificial  planter,  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  paintings 
and  other  wall  decorations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  landscaped  office. 
One  publication  defines  the  landscaped  office  as  follows: 

In  its  purest  form,  the  landscaped  office  is  one  large,  open  room  free  of 
conventional  walls,  corridors  and  private  offices.  It  is  apportioned  into 
clusters  of  workspaces  partially  concealed  by  cabinets,  foliage  and  low- 
arced  screens.  Desks  are  arranged  as  function  dictates  in  a way  that 
rejects  the  massed  rows  and  squared-off  look  of  the  typical  modern 
office.' 

The  landscaped  office  concept  originated  with  a consulting  firm  in  Quick- 
born,  Germany,  in  the  early  1960s  and  later  spread  to  the  United  States.  This 
type  of  office  has  increased  in  popularity  throughout  America  and  the  concept 
has  been  adapted  in  the  designing  of  some  secondary  schools. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  landscaped  office  are  to: 

1 . Provide  a stimulating,  aesthetically  pleasing  working  environment  for 
employes. 

2.  Create  an  openness  of  communications  and  workflow  designed  to 
facilitate  working  relationships  between  departments  and  people. 

3.  Allow  management  the  flexibility  of  rearranging  work  stations  easily 
and  inexpensively  to  accommodate  future  expansion  and  organiza- 
tional changes. 

A layout  of  a landscaped  office  practice  classroom  in  a medium-size  high 
school  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  code  letters  in  the  illustration  refer  to  the 
following  types  of  equipment  located  in  this  classroom. 

A — electric  typewriters  (14) 

B — transcribing  machines  (6) 

C — chalkboard  (1) 

D — 10-key  adding-listing  machines  (5) 

E — full-keyboard  adding-listing  machines  (2) 

F — electronic  display  calculators  (5) 

G — electronic  printing  calculators  (2) 

'“America’s  First  ‘Landscaped’  Office,”  Adminisiralive  Management.  29:6,  June  1968,  pp.  24-26. 
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Figure  1 


H — fluid  duplicator  (1) 

I — stencil  duplicator  (1) 

J — 4-drawer  file  cabinets  (4) 

K — full-size  secretarial  desk  (1) 

L — lounge  chair  (1) 

M — storage  cabinet  (1) 

N — bookcase  (1) 

O — magazine  rack  (1) 

P — decorative  planters  (6) 

Q — work  table  with  2 mimeoscopes  (1) 

R — burlap  covered  screens  (room  dividers)  (4) 
S — bulletin  boards  (2) 

T — telephones  (5) 

U — pull-down  projection  screen 
V — conference  and  work  table  (1) 

W — wastebaskets 
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The  furniture  not  indicated  by  a letter  is  as  follows: 

20  L-shaped  student  desks  with  laminated,  simulated  fruitwood  tops 
Desk  top  measurements  42"  W by  20"  D 

L-extension  measurements  24"  W by  18"  D 

21  secretarial  swivel  chairs  for  use  at  L shaped  desks 

9 one-piece  molded  plastic  stacking  chairs  for  use  at  conference  and 
worktables 

This  classroom  is  designed  with  the  following  clusters:  receptionist  area, 
word  processing  department,  accounting  department,  services  department 
and  a conference  area.  The  latter  area  has  a bulletin  board,  chalkboard, 
projection  screen,  table,  chairs  and  lectern.  Two  of  the  classroom  walls, 
separating  the  classroom  from  the  corridors,  are  glass  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  glass  walls  give  the  room  an  openness  as  well  as  provide  an  opportunity 
for  “advertising”  the  attractiveness  of  office  practice — a course  where  student- 
employes  are  very  much  on  their  own  and  not  sitting  in  rows  in  a conventional 
classroom. 


Furniture 

Furniture  in  the  office  practice  classroom  includes  desks,  chairs,  tables, 
filing  cabinets,  bookcases  and  storage  cabinets.  While  catalogs  are  helpful  in 
determining  the  styles  of  furniture  available,  final  purchase  should  not  be 
made  until  the  units  have  been  examined  for  use  and  durability.  For  example, 
before  purchasing  a particular  desk,  one  unit  should  be  used  in  the  classroom 
on  a trial  basis.  In  this  instance,  place  an  electric  typewriter  on  the  desk  to 
determine  whether  it  fits  the  machine  area  properly  and  if  the  desk  will  wobble 
or  vibrate  annoyingly  while  typing.  If  a colorful  decor  is  desired,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  color  selection  availability. 

Desks 

If  sufficient  room  is  available,  L-shaped  desks  are  the  logical  choice  for  the 
office  practice  classroom.  These  desks  provide  adequate  space  for  typewriters 
and  other  equipment  and  allow  sufficient  work  area  for  the  student-employe 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  In  addition,  the  L-shaped  desks  more  closely 
resemble  typical  office  work  stations. 

Most  school  desks  today  have  laminated  plastic  tops  which  provide  a hard, 
durable  surface;  and  some  are  available  with  either  textured  or  smooth  tops. 
Desk  tops  usually  can  be  purchased  in  tan,  gray,  walnut  or  fruitwood  with 
frames  usually  available  in  chrome,  tan,  green,  bronze,  black  or  gray. 
Options,  such  as  book  racks,  modesty  panels  and  electrical  outlets  built  into 
desk  legs,  are  available  at  additional  cost. 

One  office  size  secretarial  desk  should  be  procured  for  the  office  practice 
classroom  and  placed  near  the  doorway.  This  desk  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  of  working  as  a receptionist  at  a full-size  and  fully  equipped  work 
station.  Students  would  rotate  to  this  station  when  they  are  assigned  to  the 
word  processing  department.  This  desk  should  have  a special  drawer  where 
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Figure  2 


stationery  can  be  arranged  properly  for  efficient  assembly.  If  possible,  this 
work  station  should  be  supplied  with  a telephone,  stapler,  tape  dispenser, 
reference  materials,  in-and-out  desk  letter  trays  and  other  items  usually  found 
on  an  office  desk.  If  the  office  practice  room  is  equipped  with  a special 
typewriter,  such  as  a proportional  spacing  model  or  one  with  a correction 
feature,  the  logical  place  for  this  machine  is  the  receptionist’s  desk  as  all 
students  will  have  a chance  to  use  it  on  a rotating  basis  when  they  are  assigned 
to  the  word  processing  department. 

Chairs 

Several  types  of  chairs  are  available  for  consideration  including  the  one- 
piece  molded  plastic  chair  (A),  the  two-piece  wood  or  molded  plastic  chair 
(B),  and  the  swivel  chair  (C),  as  illustrated  in  Figured.  The  latter  two  types  are 
available  with  height  and  backrest  adjustments.  The  advantage  of  adjustable 
chairs  is  questionable.  Most  adjustable  chairs  constructed  for  school  use  are 
not  easy  to  adjust;  some  require  the  use  of  tools  to  make  ,adjustments.  A 
student  usually  will  not  take  the  time  or  expend  the  effort  to  adjust  a chair  at 
his  or  her  work  station  every  day.  Some  teachers  report  that  as  the  chairs  are 
used,  parts  become  worn,  loose  and  noisy.  These  disadvantages  seem  to  out- 
weigh the  advantages  there  may  be  in  having  adjustable  chairs  in  the  office 
practice  room. 

One-piece  Molded  Plastic  on  a Tubular  Frame.  The  one-piece  chair  is 
usually  the  least  expensive  and  the  least  comfortable.  The  backs  are  curved 
into  the  seat  and  tend  to  encourage  students  to  lean  back  rather  than  to  sit 
upright  with  good  posture.  They  are  available  in  many  styles  and  colors  and 
are  usually  stackable. 
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Figure  3 


Two-piece  Molded  Plastic  on  a Tubular  Frame.  The  two-piece  chair  is 
more  comfortable  than  the  one-piece  and  allows  students  to  assume  better 
posture.  The  back  rest  is  usually  small  and  is  separated  from  the  seat  which 
permits  students  to  sit  back  on  the  seat  and  to  lean  slightly  forward  as  they 
type  or  operate  an  adding  or  calculating  machine.  A quality  chair  of  this  type 
is  sturdily  built  and  should  last  indefinitely.  While  these  chairs  are  available  in 
wood,  the  molded  plastic  type  is  usually  preferred  and  is  available  in  a wide 
variety  of  colors  to  blend  with  the  decor  of  any  room.  If  the  room  is  carpeted, 
chairs  purchased  should  have  large  carpet  glides. 

Swivel  Chairs.  Swivel  chairs  are  available  in  wood,  molded  plastic  with 
cloth-  or  vinyl-covered  cushions.  These  chairs  are  the  most  expensive  and  may 
require  frequent  maintenance.  They  do,  however,  resemble  more  closely  an 
office-style  chair.  The  seat  and  backrest  are  usually  of  the  two-piece  type,  and 
they  can  be  purchased  with  either  glides  or  casters.  The  casters  (rollers)  are 
especially  useful  in  carpeted  areas. 

Miscellaneous  Furnishings 

Several  tables  can  be  used  advantageously  in  the  office  practice  room. 
These  tables  should  be  located  in  the  duplicating  services  section  as  close  to 
the  duplicators  as  possible.  Table  area  is  needed  for  stacking  duplicated 
copies,  collating  and  cleaning  stencils.  A table  is  also  useful  for  small  group 
instruction  as  well  as  for  filing  and  other  office  tasks. 

Office  practice  participants  should  be  exposed  to  a variety  of  commonly 
used  filing  equipment  including  vertical  correspondence  files,  rotary  wheel 
files,  5x3  vertical  card  files  and  horizontal  visible  card  files.  In  addition. 
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students  should  have  an  opportunity  of  using  card  and  book  type  tickler  files 
and  desk  letter  trays. 

Bookcases  are  needed  for  textbooks,  machine  manuals  and  reference 
materials.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  browse  and  be  assigned  to  read 
articles  in  both  educational  and  business  periodicals. 

As  there  are  many  different  forms  and  supplies  to  be  used  in  the  various 
areas  of  instruction  being  given  in  office  practice,  sufficient  storage  space  is  of 
utmost  importance.  Miscellaneous  items  to  be  considered  include  waste- 
baskets, bookends,  screens,  planters  and  framed  pictures.  A small  paper 
cutter  and  one  or  two  staplers  also  should  be  available. 

For  teachers  interested  in  designing  a landscaped  office  layout  or  depart- 
mentalizing their  office  practice  classroom,  the  following  is  a partial  listing  of 
companies  manufacturing- and/ or  selling  screens  (room  dividers); 
Acoustical  Screens  Corporation,  15  Park  St.,  Springfield,  MA  01103 
L.  E.  Carpenter  and  Co.,  964  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Flex-Y-Plan  Industries,  Inc.,  3202  W.  22nd  St.,  Erie,  PA  16505 
Haworth,  Inc.,  Holland,  MI  49423 

Marlite  Partition  Division,  Masonite  Corporation,  Dover,  OH  44622 
Rose  Manufacturing  Company,  1624  Marshall,  SE,  Grand  Rapids,  MI 
49507 

Rosemount,  Airlake  Industrial  Park,  Box  D,  Lakeville,  MN  55044 

Selecting  and  Purchasing  Office  Equipment 

Instruction  in  the  operation  of  the  most  widely  used  office  machines  and 
equipment  is  an  essential  phase  of  business  education.  Although  business 
employers  do  not  expect  high  schools  to  develop  highly  skilled  office  machine 
operators,  they  do  expect  the  school  to  teach  vocational  business  students 
how  to  operate  basic  office  machines  efficiently. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  equipment  can  be  procured;  the  method  used 
would  depend  on  the  type  needed  and  the  intended  use.  Eirst,  most  schools 
follow  the  practice  of  purchasing  new  equipment  for  their  office  practice 
room.  A warranty  is  usually  given  along  with  the  purchase,  and  the  equipment 
is  backed  by  the  service  of  factory-authorized  dealers.  Second,  under  certain 
conditions,  a school  might  find  it  worthwhile  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
purchasing  factory-reconditioned  equipment  when  it  is  available  and  when  it 
carries  the  same  warranty  as  new  equipment.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  equipment  which  is  up  to  date  and  has  the  desired  features.  Third, 
renting  machines,  such  as  electric  typewriters,  can  be  very  costly  over  a period 
of  time.  However,  rental  agreements  should  be  explored  for  equipment  which 
is  expensive  to  purchase,  such  as  keypunch  machines  and  automatic  type- 
writers. Rental  contracts  with  an  option  to  buy  are  sometimes  available. 
Usually  some  or  all  of  the  rental  payments  may  be  applied  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  the  equipment  if  a decision  is  made  to  acquire  them. 

Due  to  the  cost  factor  and  the  rapidly  changing  technological  advances  in 
office  machine  design,  the  careful  selection  and  use  of  equipment  in  the  office 
practice  room  are  of  utmost  importance.  The  following  factors  should  be 
considered  before  purchasing  equipment  for  the  business  department. 
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First,  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  trends  and  technological  changes  in  the 
equipment  industry  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  this  equipment  in  today’s  business 
offices.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  part  by  subscribing  to  and  perusing 
publications,  such  as  Administrative  Management,  Modern  Office  Proce- 
dures, The  Office,  Office  Products  News,  and  Word  Processing  World. 
Addresses  for  these  publications  are  listed  on  page  47.  Displays  and  demon- 
strations of  office  equipment  are  occasionally  sponsored  by  equipment 
manufacturers  and  by  business  and  professional  associations  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  in  Pennsylvania. 

Second,  make  a study  of  the  local  employment  area  to  determine  what  types 
of  machines  are  commonly  used  in  offices  and  what  skills  employers  desire  of 
the  high  school  graduates  they  employ.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  several 
ways,  and  teachers  are  advised  to  use  more  than  one  method  when  gathering 
this  type  of  information. 

1.  Form  an  advisory  committee  of  businesspersons  representing  area 
firms  employing  a large  number  of  office  employes. 

2.  Become  a member  of  an  organization,  such  as  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Society  or  Industrial  Management  Club. 

3.  Make  a survey  of  business  offices  in  the  local  employment  area. 

4.  Conduct  a follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  the  high  school  business 
program  annually. 

A telephone  call  to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  provide  informa- 
tion on  local  organizations  of  businesspersons.  For  suggestions  on  conduct- 
ing surveys  and  follow-up  studies,  refer  to  the  January  1972  Department  of 
Education’s  publication.  Questionnaires  for  the  Use  of  a School  District  in 
Making  a Survey  of  Offices  and  a Follow-Up  Study  of  Graduates  of  the 
Business  Program. 

Third,  two  factors  to  consider  are  the  degree  of  competency  students  are 
expected  to  achieve  and  the  time  it  takes  for  learners  to  achieve  the  desired 
skill  level.  For  example,  if  the  course  objective  is  to  have  enrollees  become 
acquainted  with  a 10-key  adding-listing  machine,  one  machine  may  be 
sufficient;  however,  if  students  are  to  develop  a high  degree  of  skill  in 
operating  the  10-key  keyboard  and  become  proficient  in  using  the  machine  to 
solve  simulated  problems,  four  to  six  machines  may  be  required. 

Fourth,  after  determining  the  type  of  equipment  to  be  purchased  for  the 
office  practice  room,  a particular  style  and  make  of  machine  should  be 
chosen.  The  department  chairperson  ought  to  contact  several  firms  and  ask 
for  demonstrations  of  their  equipment.  The  demonstrations  should  be  given 
to  a group  of  teachers  or  to  both  teachers  and  students  if  class  time  permits. 
After  viewing  the  demonstrations  and  operating  the  equipment  of  several 
manufacturers,  it  is  advisable  to  ask  that  specific  machines  be  placed  in  the 
classroom  for  a trial  period.  These  machines  should  be  used  to  teach  a given 
skill  and  to  solve  the  types  of  problems  for  which  they  are  to  be  purchased.  In 
actual  classroom  use  teachers  can  make  more  realistic  observations  on  the 
merits  of  the  equipment,  and  students’  opinions  on  the  operation  of  the 
machines  should  be  considered  seriously  before  the  final  selection  is  made. 
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At  the  time  of  the  equipment  demonstration,  the  sales  representative  should 
be  asked  the  names  of  local  firms  currently  using  the  equipment  and  perhaps 
names  of  nearby  schools  previously  having  purchased  similar  machines. 

Consideration  should  be  given  as  to  the  type  and  length  of  the  machine’s 
guarantee  and  the  cost  and  availability  of  repair  service.  Since  equipment  will 
need  to  be  repaired  eventually,  purchasing  should  be  made  from  local,  reliable 
dealers  who  provide  maintenance  service  at  reasonable  cost. 

Care  and  Maintenance  of  Equipment 

The  importance  of  maintaining  equipment  in  good  operating  condition  is 
unquestionable.  Valuable  class  time  can  be  lost  and  student  enthusiasm  may 
wane  when  equipment  is  inoperable  or  in  poor  condition.  To  teach  students 
the  proper  care  of  office  equipment  and  furniture  should  be  one  of  the 
objectives  of  office  practice.  Students  should  learn  the  advantages  of  treating 
equipment  and  furniture  with  “TLC — tender  loving  care.”  Carefully  selected 
equipment  and  furniture  combined  with  proper  care  should  result  in  a 
minimum  of  maintenance  calls. 

The  business  education  department  chairperson  should  be  responsible  for 
having  equipment  repaired  and  serviced.  This  requires  the  assistance  of  the 
office  practice  instructor  and  the  student-employes.  Students  should  be 
advised  to  report  immediately  any  malfunctioning  or  inoperable  equipment 
to  the  instructor-manager.  The  teacher  then  should  check  the  machine  to 
verify  the  students’  assertions.  Be  sure  the  electrical  cord  is  plugged  into  both 
the  machine  and  the  outlet,  and  check  to  be  certain  that  the  electrical  outlet  is 
“live.  ” Students  sometimes  mistake  a misoperation  as  a machine  malfunction. 
After  the  instructor  verifies  that  a machine  is  malfunctioning  or  is  inoperable, 
the  problem  should  be  indicated  on  a repair  chart  and  the  department 
chairperson  notified.  In  addition  to  occasional  repairs,  each  machine  should 
be  serviced — adjusted,  cleaned  and  lubricated — at  least  once  a year,  prefera- 
bly during  the  summer  months. 

Office  practice  teachers  are  not  expected  to  know  how  to  repair  office 
machines.  This  work  should  be  done  by  qualified  service  personnel.  However, 
there  are  minor  adjustments  which  teachers  can  learn  to  make  as  they  observe 
service  personnel  and  as  they  become  more  familiar  with  the  machines.  In 
fact,  service  personnel  can  offer  valuable  advice  on  the  operation  and  care  of 
the  equipment  they  service.  Other  maintenance  procedures,  such  as  changing 
ribbons  on  typewriters,  replacing  wicks  on  fluid  duplicators,  changing  ink 
pads  on  stencil  machines  and  keeping  equipment  clean,  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  office  practice  instructor  assisted  by  the  student- 
employes.  Students  should  be  instructed  to  cover  their  machines  when  they 
are  not  in  use,  to  refrain  from  trying  to  operate  or  repair  broken  machines,  to 
disconnect  the  electric  cord  if  a machine  does  not  work  properly,  to  imme- 
diately inform  the  teacher  of  any  malfunction  and  to  turn  off  the  electrical 
power  when  leaving  their  work  stations. 

A master  switch,  which  controls  electric  current  to  all  receptacles  in  the 
room,  is  an  excellent  safety  device.  A control  switch  of  this  type  alleviates  the 
need  for  the  instructor  to  check  each  machine  at  the  end  of  every  class  period 
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to  be  certain  it  is  turned  off;  and  it  ensures  that  the  electrical  power  will  be 
turned  off  overnight  or  over  the  weekend,  eliminating  damage  to  equipment 
as  well  as  avoiding  a potential  fire  hazard. 

The  advisability  of  schools  having  a maintenance  contract  for  the  repair 
and  servicing  of  all  office  machines  is  questionable.  The  best  indicator  of 
whether  to  purchase  a maintenance  contract  is  to  keep  accurate  records  on  the 
cost  of  repairs  of  each  type  of  equipment  over  a one-  or  two-year  period  and 
then  compare  this  figure  with  the  cost  of  a maintenance  contract.  Some 
machines,  such  as  automatic  typewriters,  electronic  stencil  makers  and 
keypunch  equipment,  require  service  more  frequently  than  other  types  of 
equipment  and  would  therefore  justify  purchasing  a maintenance  agreement. 
Fortunately,  service  required  on  electronic  calculators  is  proving  to  be 
minimal  compared  to  the  older  rotary,  key-driven  and  mechanical  printing 
calculators — machines  which  were  easily  jammed  due  to  malfunctioning  of 
the  equipment  and  misoperations  by  students. 

Nonstudent  Use  of  Equipment 

In  some  schools,  the  school  offices  and  teacher-planning  centers  are  not 
adequately  equipped  with  office  machines.  When  secretaries  or  teachers  need 
to  use  typewriters,  duplicators  or  calculators,  they  may  go  to  the  office 
practice  classroom  to  do  their  work.  Such  procedure  seriously  interferes  with 
the  instructional  program  and  should  be  discouraged.  Equipment  initially 
purchased  for  instructional  purposes  should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  A 
policy  should  be  established  whereby  the  equipment  in  the  office  practice 
classroom  is  available  to  other  school  personnel  only  when  the  classroom  is 
not  being  used  for  instructional  purposes  and  then  only  to  qualified  operators. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

PLANNING  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION 


Two  methods  of  organization  commonly  used  in  office  practice  instruction 
are  the  battery  and  rotation  plans.  In  the  battery  plan  students  are  taught 
similar  subject  matter  or  procedures  at  the  same  time.  In  the  rotation  plan 
individual  students  or  several  small  groups  of  students  work  on  various 
business  machines  and  office  procedures  with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of 
the  teacher. 

Competencies  in  office  procedures,  such  as  applying  for  a job,  telephone 
techniques  and  reference  materials,  usually  are  taught  on  the  battery  plan; 
competencies  in  operating  office  machines  are  taught  on  the  rotation  plan. 
The  rotation  plan  also  might  include  additional  units  adaptive  to  individual 
and  small  group  instruction,  such  as  projects  in  filing  and  mailing. 

Office  practice  should  simulate  a typical  office,  and  students  should  spend  a 
majority  of  their  class  time  working  individually  and  interdependently  with 
limited  teacher  supervision.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  class  time  in 
office  practice  should  be  spent  on  the  battery  plan  (large-group  instruction) 
and  the  remaining  three-fourths  the  rotation  plan  (small-group  and 
individualized  instruction). 

Rotation  Plans 

The  individual  rotation  plan,  which  prevailed  for  many  years,  is  a rigid  plan 
which  assigns  individual  students  to  a particular  machine  or  work  station  for  a 
specific  number  of  periods.  In  the  group  rotation  plan  students  are  divided 
into  three,  four,  or  five  groups  depending  on  the  number  of  “departments” 
the  teacher  wishes  to  establish  within  the  “office.” 

Individual  Plan 

No  matter  what  degree  of  skill  students  achieve,  they  move  to  the  next 
machine  or  work  station  after  the  specified  number  of  periods  have  elapsed.  If 
the  individual  rotation  plan  is  used,  the  teacher  must  rely  heavily  on  students 
instructing  fellow  classmates  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  adequately 
instruct  1 8-2 1 students  each  time  they  rotate  to  a new  work  station.  This  plan 
is  not  flexible  enough  to  take  care  of  individual  differences  in  learning  ability 
and  interests  and  hence  does  not  provide  all  students  with  sufficient  time  to 
develop  desired  competency  in  a particular  area. 
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The  individual  rotation  plan  should  be  used  when  limited  equipment  is 
available.  Students  are  sure  to  receive  instruction  on  every  machine;  the 
degree  of  skill  developed  is  often  on  an  acquaintanceship  rather  than  on  a 
competency  level. 

Group  Plan 

Each  group  of  students  represents  “employes”  working  in  a specific 
department  of  the  office  practice  “company.”  Students  stay  with  their  groups 
throughout  the  rotation  phase  of  office  practice.  The  groups  change  depart- 
ments at  the  end  of  a specific  period  of  time  which  may  correspond  with  the 
school’s  grading  periods. 

The  group  rotation  plan  is  more  flexible  and  provides  slower  students  with 
more  time  to  work  on  basic  skills  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  achieving 
a minimum  level  of  competency.  Those  students  who  have  the  interest  and 
ability  are  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  achieving  levels  of  skill  higher 
than  the  minimum  level  that  has  been  established. 

In  the  group  rotation  plan  students  will  benefit  from  more  direct  teacher 
instruction  as  the  teacher  instructs  small  groups  rather  than  having  to  repeat 
instructions  for  every  individual  in  the  class.  The  instructor  can  spend  the 
remaining  class  time  with  those  who  need  additional  assistance. 

Within  each  department,  members  of  the  group  proceed  at  their  own 
learning  rates.  Students  are  required  to  achieve  minimum  levels  of  skill  on 
basic  concepts  before  moving  to  other  machines  or  procedures.  After  students 
demonstrate  competence  in  the  basic  skills,  they  proceed  to  secondary  skills 
and  finally  to  the  performing  of  simulated  office  work.  All  students  are 
required  to  complete  the  basic  and  secondary  skills;  however,  there  may  be 
wide  divergence  in  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  simulated  problems  which 
students  complete.  Therefore,  simulated  problem  work  should  be  arranged 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Only  the  more  capable  and  highly  motivated 
students  will  complete  the  latter  problems.  When  students  progress  at  their 
individual  rates  of  learning,  the  instuctor  should  provide  the  marginal 
students  with  additional  instruction,  demonstrations  and  encouragement. 

Figures  4 and  5 illustrate  two  group  rotation  plans  which  teachers  may  wish 
to  use  as  guides  in  organizing  a plan  for  their  specific  situations.  “Group  Plan 
A”  is  suggested  for  schools  having  nine-week  grading  periods  and  recom- 
mends that  three  departments  be  established.  Each  department  would 
accommodate  six  or  seven  students  or  a total  of  18  to  21  enrollees.  For  the 
most  part  the  content  matter  of  this  publication  is  based  on  Plan  A.  “Group 
Plan  B”  is  suggested  for  schools  having  six-week  grading  periods  and 
recofnmends  that  four  departments  be  established.  Each  department  would 
accommodate  five  students  or  a total  of  20  enrollees. 

For  “Group  Plan  A”  the  following  outline  is  suggested  as  a guide  for 
establishing  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  taught  during  each  of  the  nine- 
week  periods.  This  outline  lists  more  material  than  might  be  covered  in  the 
average  class;  therefore,  teachers  need  to  select  the  topics  they  deem  to  be 
most  important.  Also,  some  topics  are  listed  twice  indicating  that  they  may  be 
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taught  in  either  place  or  that  certain  portions  of  the  topic  may  be  covered  at 
the  points  indicated. 

The  first  three  areas  indicated  below  would  be  taught  on  the  rotation  plan 
where  students  will  move  from  one  department  to  the  next  every  nine  weeks. 
In  the  office  procedures  area,  students  would  be  taught  via  large  group 
instruction  or  the  battery  plan. 


Word  Processing  Department 
Receptionist  duties 
Reference  materials 
Office  stationery 
Machine  transcribing 
Simulated  typewriting  projects 
Automatic  typewriters 

Services  Department 
Duplicating  processes 
Copying 
Fluid 
Stencil 
Offset 

Mailing  procedures 

Accounting  Department 
Adding-listing  machines 

10-key  adding-listing  machine 
Full-keyboard  adding-listing  machine 
Calculating  machines 

Electronic  display  calculator 
Electronic  printing  calculator 

Combination  electronic  display  and  printing  calculator 
Simulated  clerical  and  accounting  projects 

Office  Procedures 
Applying  for  a job 

Personality  development  and  businesslike  behavior 

Telephone  techniques 

Correspondence 

Reference  materials 

Mailing  procedures 

Filing  and  records  management 

Receptionist’s  duties 

Business  mathematics  review 

Introduction  to  data  processing 
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In  this  type  of  program  students  can  be  required  to  study  office  procedures 
concurrently  with  machine  instruction  by  having  specific  assignments  from 
the  textbook  or  other  resource.  Students  need  both  theory  and  practice  if  they 
are  to  develop  confidence  and  competency  in  handling  machines  and  proce- 
dures. However,  as  previously  indicated,  most  of  the  office  procedures 
content  matter  may  be  taught  in  large-group  instruction. 

Interaction  Among  Student  Personnel 

An  effective  rotation  plan  will  ensure  a certain  amount  of  interaction 
between  student  personnel  within  and  among  departments  of  the  office 
practice  class  to  simulate  an  office  environment.  A few  suggestions  for 
developing  this  interaction  follow: 

• Students  in  the  services  department  could  duplicate  projects  which  are 
used  by  personnel  in  other  departments.  This  material  might  include 
form  letters  to  be  completed  by  typists  in  the  word  processing  department 
and  forms  to  be  used  by  personnel  in  the  accounting  department. 

• Students  in  the  accounting  department  could  complete  the  extensions  on 
requisitions,  invoices  and  other  financial  statements  used  as  the  original 
copy  for  typists  in  the  word  processing  department.  Another  project  may 
entail  the  completion  of  a payroll  project  by  accounting  personnel  and 
the  preparation  of  payroll  checks  by  word  processing  employes. 

• Participants  in  the  word  processing  department  may  be  required  to 
obtain  information  from  the  files  which  would  be  charged-out  by  a 
services  department  employe.  Another  project  may  require  a student  to 
type  a list  of  employes  including  their  complete  names,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers  and  social  security  numbers.  If  available,  telephone 
equipment  may  be  used  by  students  to  gather  this  information  from  each 
employe  via  telephone  and  to  practice  giving  and  obtaining  information 
orally. 

Office  Simulation 

The  rotation  plan  readily  can  be  adapted  to  incorporate  office  simulation. 
While  simulation  is  not  a new  method  of  teaching,  it  is  receiving  widespread 
attention  in  business  education.  Publishing  companies  have  been  developing 
educational  materials  for  teachers  to  use  in  establishing  office  simulation. 

The  major  objective  of  office  simulation  is  to  provide  students  with 
experiences  similar  to  actual  office  situations.  With  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion, the  flow  of  work  through  the  class  simulates  the  flow  of  work  in  a 
particular  office.  This  realistic  work  flow  provides  opportunities  for  interplay 
and  interaction  among  student-employes  which  occurs  in  a job  situation. 

Office  simulation  is  a flexible  plan  allowing  the  teacher  to  control  the 
amount  and  complexity  of  the  input  data.  Students  can  be  placed  in  positions 
of  responsibility  according  to  their  capabilities  and  “promoted”  to  another 
position  when  a particular  job  is  learned. 

This  method  of  teaching  provides  learning  experiences  difficult  to  achieve 
in  the  traditional  types  of  office  practice  organization.  These  experiences 
include  organizing  work,  listening  effectively,  following  directions,  determin- 
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ing  priorities,  arriving  at  decisions,  being  dependable,  interacting  with  others 
and  asking  pertinent  questions. 

Students  are  more  apt  to  experience  a sense  of  importance  as  a member  of 
an  office  team.  Young  people  quickly  learn  the  importance  of  dependability 
when  they  realize  that  they  are  responsible  for  an  essential  operation.  When 
students  are  absent,  other  student-employes  assume  their  duties  to  keep  work 
flow  moving.  Teachers  have  reported  renewed  student  interest  and  improved 
attendance  records  when  the  office  simulation  approach  was  used. 

Teachers  need  to  do  much  planning  in  developing  an  office  simulation 
project.  They  should  provide  experiences  that  will  help  students  develop  basic 
office  skills;  duplicate  the  work  flow  found  in  a particular  business;  organize  a 
work  flow  which  provides  for  ample  interaction  among  student-employes; 
establish  positions  requiring  varying  levels  of  abilities  ranging  from  routine 
duties  to  sophisticated  responsibilities  and  encourage  students  to  apply  for 
these  positions;  provide  opportunities  for  student-employes  to  change  posi- 
tions when  they  have  demonstrated  competence  on  a particular  job  and  use 
evaluation  techniques  similar  to  those  prevalent  in  offices. 

Some  teachers  use  a simulation  unit  as  the  culminating  experience  while 
others  use  it  as  the  basic  structure  for  the  entire  course.  As  with  any  teaching 
plan,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  is  a major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  instruc- 
tional approach.  Nelson  reports  his  observations  of  many  simulation  pro- 
grams operating  in  the  state  of  Washington: 

Programs  that  seem  to  be  most  effective  are  those  where  the  teacher 
has  a strong  commitment  to  the  simulation  program. 

Another  observable  factor  is  that  where  the  teacher  became  involved 
with  the  actual  outside  agency  that  is  being  simulated  in  the  classroom, 
activities  conducted  by  the  students  appear  much  more  effective  and 
realistic.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best  simulation  program 
would  be  one  designed  and  developed  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
teacher  and  an  advisory  group  or  business  situated  in  the  community, 
enabling  the  teacher  truly  to  become  involved  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
organization  to  be  simulated.' 

First  Day  On  a New  Job 

The  most  difficult  time  in  teaching  on  the  rotation  plan  is  during  the  first 
several  class  periods  of  a new  rotation  cycle.  At  this  time  teachers  are 
confronted  with  three  or  four  groups  of  students  each  scheduled  to  begin  a 
new  assignment  at  the  same  time.  Adequate  planning  can  alleviate  an 
otherwise  frustrating  situation  as  well  as  provide  students  with  renewed 
stimulation  and  motivation. 

With  proper  planning,  a teacher  can  have  all  groups  working  smoothly 
during  the  first  class  period  of  a new  rotation  cycle.  An  employe  manual 
should  be  developed  for  each  department  informing  student-employes  of  the 
machines  and  processes  they  will  be  learning,  the  nature  of  outside  class 

'Frank  Nelson,  “Simulated  Office  Education  State  of  Washington,”  yonrnu/  of  Business  Education.  48:1, 
October  1972,  p.  33. 
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assignments  and  how  an  evaluation  will  be  made.  All  students  would  be 
required  to  read  this  material  at  the  beginning  of  their  “first  day”  on  their  new 
jobs.  In  addition,  the  manual  may  indicate  the  pages  students  are  to  read  in  the 
textbook,  the  problems  they  are  to  complete  and  the  forms  they  are  to  use.  By 
having  well  written  employe  manuals,  student-employes  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  less  teacher  supervision. 

Familiarity  with  manufacturers’  instructional  manuals  for  office  machines 
should  be  emphasized  as  this  may  be  one  type  of  on-the-job  instruction  high 
school  graduates  may  receive  on  their  first  job.  During  this  time,  the  teacher 
can  visit  each  group  and  give  instructions  and  demonstrations  as  desired. 
Because  first  impressions  are  important,  students  should  begin  to  work  on  the 
machines  during  the  first  period  of  a rotation  cycle.  If  students  were  to  spend 
the  entire  first  period  on  a new  job  reading  introductory  material,  the  class 
session  might  seem  quite  boring. 

Teachers  may  desire  to  use  the  “Three-T”  approach  at  this  time;  that  is, 
using  the  “Textbook,  Tape  Recorder,  and  Teacher”  as  three  instructors.  As 
the  teacher  instructs  one  group,  a second  group  receives  instruction  via  a tape- 
recorded  message  and  a third  group  reads  introductory  material  in  a textbook 
or  workbook.  Subsequent  material  offers  additional  suggestions  pertinent  to 
designated  departments  within  the  office  practice  class. 

Word  Processing  Department 

In  addition  to  reading  the  office  manual  and  other  introductory  material, 
students  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  projects  they  will  be 
required  to  complete.  A tape-recorded  message  might  be  used  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  typewriters  they  will  be  using  in  the  word  processing 
department.  Students  then  would  be  given  the  remaining  class  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  typewriters  by  typing  a sample  letter  for  practice  purposes 
and,  if  time  permits,  a simple  tabulation  in  which  they  are  instructed  to  use  the 
return  and  tab  keys  properly.  During  the  second  class  period,  students  in  this 
department  would  begin  working  on  their  typing  assignments  at  which  time 
accuracy  and  proofreading  would  be  stressed. 

If  sufficient  transcribing  machines  are  available,  a teacher  should  wait  at 
least  a week  before  demonstrating  this  equipment  and  before  permitting 
students  to  work  on  transcribing  projects.  Teachers  should  avoid  introducing 
too  much  at  the  beginning  of  a new  office  assignment. 

Services  Department 

After  students  have  read  the  introductory  material,  they  may  be  instructed 
to  type  guide  copies  for  the  required  duplicating  projects.  The  original  copy 
could  be  in  longhand  or  unarranged  typed  copy.  Class  members  may  spend 
several  periods  typing  their  guide  copies  depending  upon  the  number  of 
duplicating  projects  assigned.  During  this  time,  students  become  more 
familiar  with  the  typewriters  they  will  be  using  for  typing  fluid  masters, 
stencils  and  offset  masters. 

When  the  first  student  finishes  the  assigned  guide  copies,  the  teacher  should 
demonstrate  a particular  duplicating  process  to  all  members  of  the  group.  An 
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example  would  be  the  proper  techniques  of  typing  a stencil.  Using  one  stencil, 
the  teacher  can  demonstrate  assembling  the  stencil  pack,  preparing  the 
typewriter,  inserting  the  pack  into  the  typewriter,  and  typing  and  correcting 
techniques.  Immediately  thereafter,  each  student  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  type  several  lines  on  the. same  stencil  and  to  make  at  least  one 
correction  while  the  other  students  observe.  The  teacher  should  duplicate  the 
stencil  and  distribute  one  copy  to  each  group  member. 

Teachers  may  wish  to  use  a sound  filmstrip  or  a slide  presentation  during 
the  first  or  second  class  period  to  give  students  an  overview  of  all  the 
duplicating  processes  or  to  introduce  the  first  duplicating  process  with  which 
they  will  be  working. 

Accounting  Department 

Students  should  be  instructed  to  read  the  office  manual  introducing  them  to 
the  work  they  will  be  doing  in  the  accounting  department.  If  sufficient  10-key 
adding-listing  machines  are  available,  teachers  initially  may  wish  to  instruct 
all  students  in  this  group  on  the  10-key  machine.  Electronic  display  and 
printing  calculators  also  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  teacher  would 
demonstrate  and  instruct  students  on  clearing  the  machine  using  the  “touch 
method”  concept  with  the  “home  row”  numerals  (4,  5,  and  6)  and  doing 
assigned  practice  exercises  for  developing  skill.  Students  would  work  the 
remaining  part  of  the  period  developing  skill  on  the  keyboard  with  the  teacher 
periodically  checking  individual  progress  and  giving  additional  instruction 
and  demonstrations. 

If  the  teacher  prefers  to  begin  this  unit  with  a review  of  arithmetic 
fundamentals,  work  sheets  with  explanations  and  exercises  could  be  distrib- 
uted so  students  could  work  individually  on  this  assignment.  Also,  an 
arithmetic  prognostic  test  might  be  used  to  diagnose  each  student’s  skill  in 
basic  arithmetic.  The  results  of  this  test  then  would  be  used  to  prescribe 
remedial  work  for  those  individuals  who  need  additional  background  in  the 
fundamentals. 


Office  Staff  Meetings 

During  the  rotation  plan  schedule,  there  are  times  when  the  teacher  will  call 
“staff  meetings”  of  all  student-employes  to  discuss  a topic,  such  as  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  office  work  or  to  show  a film  on  proper  telephone 
techniques.  Occasional  meetings  of  this  type  may  take  five  minutes  or  the 
entire  class  period,  depending  on  the  scope  of  the  topic  to  be  covered.  These 
meetings  may  be  used  to  present  additional  subject  matter,  reinforce  previous 
iastruction,  stimulate  and  motivate  student-employes  and  discuss  topics,  such 
as  attendance  and  employe  morale. 

Students  as  Instructors 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  assist  fellow  classmates  just  as  workers  in 
an  office  are  expected  to  work  cooperatively  and  to  help  each  other.  This  type 
of  activity  can  help  to  develop  the  concept  of  teamwork.  Instruction  by  a 
student  can  save  class  time  when  a classmate  needs  help  and  the  teacher  is  busy 
with  another  individual  or  a group.  In  addition,  the  student  is  given  an 
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opportunity  to  recall,  and  be  reinforced  by,  the  material  or  procedure  he  or 
she  explains  or  demonstrates  to  a fellow  classmate.  The  teacher,  as  office 
manager,  should  frequently  check  students’  performances  throughout  the 
classroom  to  be  sure  that  student  instruction  has  been  adequate. 

However,  teachers  should  not  put  the  major  burden  of  instruction  upon 
their  students.  Learners  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  instruction  from  the 
teacher  whenever  possible.  Teaching  one  student  to  operate  a calculator  and 
then  expecting  that  student  to  teach  the  next,  and  so  forth,  has  inherent 
weaknesses.  Students  in  an  office  practice  class  are  not  experienced  workers 
nor  are  they  qualified  teachers.  Student  instruction  may  be  inadequate  and 
errors  might  be  passed  from  student  to  student.  Also,  student-instructors  lose 
class  time  which  they  may  need  to  increase  their  own  skill  or  to  complete  their 
individual  projects.  Admittedly,  some  students  possess  teaching  ability;  and, 
if  these  individuals  are  sufficiently  proficient  in  their  work,  they  may  benefit 
from  occasionally  instructing  other  students. 

Office  Procedure  Manuals 

Why  ask  students  to  develop  office  procedure  manuals  in  office  practice? 
This  is  a valid  question  because  manuals,  sometimes  referred  to  as  notebooks, 
should  not  be  assigned  as  busy  work — they  should  have  a definite  goal  and 
purpose.  The  term.  Office  Procedure  Manuals,  is  used  to  give  these  notebooks 
an  office-style  name.  The  following  is  a justification  for  assignments  of  this 
type: 

1 . As  much  class  time  as  possible  should  be  devoted  to  skill  development 
on  machines  and  application  of  knowledge  and  skills  to  simulated 
office  work;  therefore,  some  of  the  subject  matter  in  office  procedures 
can  be  adequately  presented  by  giving  students  out-of-class  assign- 
ments. A compilation  of  a manual  is  one  method  whereby  students  can 
gain  knowledge  of  office  procedures. 

2.  Students  work  on  many  different  machines  and  procedures  on  a 
rotation  basis  and  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  all  facets  of  each 
experience  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Student-prepared  manuals 
can  serve  to  freshen  one’s  memory  and  serve  as  a useful  reference  source 
after  graduation. 

3.  Manuals  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  gather  pertinent  data 
and  to  organize  it  effectively. 

4.  Assignments  for  a manual  give  students  an  opportunity  to  apply  their 
creative  abilities  in  organizing  and  designing  their  projects. 

5.  The  completed  manual  provides  the  teacher  with  an  additional  evalua- 
tion of  students’  interests  and  abilities. 

The  following  are  suggested  topics  for  manual  assignments: 

Applying  for  a Job  Procedures  Manual 
Adding  and  Calculating  Machines  Manual 
Duplicating  Services  Manual 
Word  Processing  Manual 
Filing  Procedures  Manual 
Personality  Improvement  Manual 
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This  listing  does  not  imply  that  all  these  manual  topics  be  used  in  each  office 
practice  class.  Furthermore,  no  more  than  one  manual  should  be  assigned  per 
grading  period.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  should  be  emphasized  in  both 
the  number  of  manuals  required  and  in  the  preparation  and  content  of  each 
one.  Students  should  understand  that  the  manuals  are  the  equivalent  of 
outside  assignments  given  in  other  courses.  Participants  should  be  encour- 
aged to  begin  working  on  their  manuals  early  in  the  grading  period  and  not 
wait  until  several  days  before  they  are  due. 

The  teacher  should  be  specific  in  designating  the  basic  contents  of  the 
manuals.  This  can  be  done  by  providing  students  with  an  outline  of  the  topics 
to  be  included  as  well  as  basic  organization.  If  the  instructor  wants  a diagram 
of  a procedure  or  a process  or  an  illustration  of  a machine,  this  factor  should 
be  indicated  in  the  outline.  Class  members  should  be  instructed  to  be  concise 
in  their  explanations  of  processes  and  not  to  copy  verbatim  from  textbooks  or 
other  reference  sources. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  provide  students  with  certain  duplicated  handouts 
to  be  included  in  the  manuals.  In  addition,  small  samples  of  a mimeograph 
stencil  pack,  a fluid  master  set  and  a direct  paper  offset  master  may  be  made 
available  to  students  for  manuals  on  duplicating. 

Illustrations  of  office  machines  may  be  obtained  from  equipment  manufac- 
turers or  they  can  be  cut  from  office  publications.  Equipment  manufacturers 
frequently  change  the  appearance  and/or  features  of  one  or  several  lines  of 
their  office  machines  rendering  quantities  of  illustrated  advertising  material 
useless  to  them  but  which  might  be  appropriate  for  manuals.  Teachers  should 
request  quantities  of  materials  rather  than  encourage  students  to  write 
individually  to  equipment  dealers. 

One  Pennsylvania  high  school  recently  considered  dropping  the  manual 
assignment  in  office  practice;  however,  before  doing  so  several  questions 
relating  to  these  items  were  included  on  graduate  follow-up  survey  forms.  The 
response  in  favor  of  retaining  the  manual  assignment  was  unexpected. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  thought  the 
manuals  were  a valid  learning  exercise. 

Graduates  related  how  their  “Applying  for  a Job”  manual  was  used  for 
information  when  they  wanted  to  change  jobs  and  how  information  in  their 
manuals  was  shared  with  others  who  were  seeking  employment.  Graduates 
also  reported  using  the  adding  and  calculating  machines  manual  to  review  the 
material  on  multiplying  on  10-key  adding-listing  machines  and  the  concept  of 
a credit  balance.  Other  graduates  indicated  that  they  had  shared  their  manuals 
with  fellow  office  employes. 

While  evaluation  of  manuals  largely  will  be  subjective  in  nature,  the 
illustration  in  Figure  6 provides  objective  guidelines  for  students  to  consider 
when  preparing -these  manuals  and  for  teachers  to  follow  when  evaluating 
them. 

Bulletin  Boards 

Bulletin  board  displays  can  be  an  effective  instructional  device  in  the  office 
practice  class.  Merriam-Webster  defines  a display  as  “an  eye-catching 
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NOTEBOOK  EVALUATION 


Student’s  Name 


Section 


Notebook  Assignment 


Accuracy  5 

Completeness  5 

Conciseness  5 

Illustrations  5 

Neatness  5 

Organization  5 

Originality  5 


Score Grade. 

Commendations: 


Date. 

4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 


Recommendations: 


Figure  6 


arrangement  by  which  something  is  exhibited”  and  “a  device. . .that  gives 
information  in  visual  form  in  communications . . . ”'  Bulletin  board  displays  in 
the  classroom  should  meet  both  these  criteria — they  should  be  eye-catching 
and  should  communicate  pertinent  information  to  the  student-employes.  To 
set  a good  example  the  teacher  might  prepare  the  first  bulletin  board; 
however,  subsequent  bulletin  boards  should  be  prepared  by  the  students. 
Suggestions  for  bulletin  board  displays  in  office  practice  are  given  subse- 
quently. 

Filing  and  Records  Management 

Several  types  of  bulletin  board  displays  on  filing  can  be  constructed.  One 
display  might  illustrate  the  process  of  inspecting,  indexing,  coding  and  sorting 
while  another  display  would  illustrate  filing  supplies,  such  as  folders  with 
varying  tabs,  labels  in  different  colors  and  charge-out  cards  and  folders  in 
different  styles.  Posters  are  available  illustrating  the  positions  of  various 
guides  and  folders  in  an  alphabetic  file.  Types  of  filing  equipment  can  be 
displayed  on  a bulletin  board  to  illustrate  some  of  the  facilities  students  may 
be  working  with  after  graduation. 

' Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary.  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  G.  &C.  Merriam  Company,  1973,  p.  330. 
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Personal  Qualities 

Human  relationships  in  the  office  can  be  portrayed  effectively  by  periodic 
bulletin  board  displays  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7.  To  supplement  the  display 
teachers  should  spend  several  minutes  discussing  with  the  class  the  meaning 
behind  the  visual  presentation.  Suggested  titles  for  bulletin  board  displays  in 
this  area  include  the  following:  Don’t  Sulk  in  Your  Tent,  Keep  Confidential 
Matters  Confidential,  You  are  Pleasant  Even  Under  Strain,  Your  Voice 
Smiles  Over  the  Telephone,  You  Are  a Good  Housekeeper  and  You  Are 
Loyal. 


Figure  7 


Postal  Services 

The  different  types  of  postal  services  and  the  preparation  of  envelopes  and 
packages  for  mailing  can  be  displayed  effectively.  The  various  types  of 
postage — stamps,  postage  meter  impressions,  prestamped  envelopes  and  bulk 
mailing  printing  material — can  be  displayed.  In  addition,  various  types  of 
services,  such  as  receipt  of  mailing,  certified  mail,  registered  mail  and  insured 
mail,  can  be  illustrated  along  with  the  forms  which  must  be  completed  to 
purchase  these  postal  services. 


Duplicating  Processes 

One  bulletin  board  might  illustrate  the  four  basic  types  of  duplicating 
processes — stencil,  fluid,  offset  and  copying.  Another  display  could  focus  on  a 
process  which  is  not  available  in  the  office  practice  class,  such  as  offset. 
Students  can  become  acquainted  with  this  process  through  a bulletin  board 
display  illustrating  the  various  steps  in  the  offset  process — paste  up,  camera 
and  negative,  plate  making,  offset  press  and  the  final  copy.  The  machines 
and/or  materials  used  in  the  paste  up — composer,  headliner  and  transfer 
letters — also  can  be  identified  and  displayed  effectively. 
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Word  Processing 

A striking  bulletin  board  display  for  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
proofreading  entitled,  “Be  a Good  Detective . . .Track  Down  Those  Errors”  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  8.  Illustrating  the  various  types  of  transcribing  machines 
and  the  kinds  of  recording  media  (tapes,  belts  and  discs)  can  be  beneficial  in 
presenting  to  students  the  types  of  equipment  they  may  be  operating  on  the 
job.  A bulletin  board  display  of  automatic  typewriters,  composing  machines, 
teletypewriters  and  computers  will  illustrate  the  many  kinds  of  equipment 
operated  by  typewriter  keyboards.  A display  of  office  stationery  can  intro- 
duce class  members  to  varying  weights  and  qualities  of  paper,  different  sizes  of 
stationery,  sizes  and  styles  of  envelopes,  types  of  cards  and  a variety  of  forms 
used  in  offices. 


Figure  8 


Adding  and  Calculating  Machines 

A bulletin  board  display  of  adding  and  calculating  m.achines  can  illustrate 
effectively  the  types  of  equipment  prevalent  in  today’s  offices  and  the  types  of 
problems  they  are  designed  to  solve.  In  addition,  a display  might  illustrate  the 
function  of  the  various  keys  on  an  adding  machine  and  printing  calculator  by 
using  tapes  with  annotations.  Tapes  also  can  be  used  to  illustrate  how  certain 
types  of  business  problems  are  solved  on  the  adding-listing  machine  or 
printing  calculator. 

Bulletin  Board  Materials 

Teachers  should  keep  brochures  illustrating  various  office  machines  on  file 
for  bulletin  board  use.  Colored  construction  paper  creatively  used  can  add 
color  and  interest  to  a bulletin  board  display.  The  following  is  a partial  listing 
of  companies  that  market  cardboard,  plastic  or  ceramic  letters  for  bulletin 
board  titles: 

Mutual  Education  Aids,  1924  Hillhurst  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90027 

Hayes  School  Publishing  Company,  321  Pennwood  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  PA 
15221 

Geyer  Instructional  Aids  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  2588,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46807 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

DEVELOPING  COMPETENCIES  IN 
OFFICE  PROCEDURES 

The  office  procedures  contained  in  this  chapter  are  those  which  generally 
are  found  in  most  offices  and  generally  are  taught  on  the  battery  plan  rather 
than  the  rotation  plan.  Throughout  this  chapter  suggestions  are  given  for  inte- 
grating many  of  these  office  procedures  with  the  tasks  students  will  be 
assigned  while  working  with  office  machines  on  the  rotation  cycles. 

Applying  for  a Job 

Students  become  interested  in  this  unit  of  instruction  as  they  recognize  the 
relevancy  of  the  subject  matter  to  their  impending  need  of  securing  a job.  They 
should  first  learn  how  their  attitudes,  knowledge  and  skills  fit  in  with  those 
required  for  various  types  of  beginning  office  positions. 

Job  opportunities  are  found  through  personal  contacts  with  friends, 
teachers  and  counselors,  newspaper  classified  advertisements,  civil  service 
and  employment  agencies.  Also,  new  office  building  construction  should  not 
be  overlooked  as  a possible  source  for  locating  a job.  When  a new  building  is 
being  erected,  it  may  indicate  that  a business  is  beginning,  expanding  or 
relocating.  In  each  case,  office  positions  may  be  available  upon  completion  of 
the  new  structure. 

Students  should  be  taught  to  prepare  personal  data  sheets,  write  letters  of 
application,  complete  sample  application  forms  neatly  and  accurately,  partic- 
ipate in  interviews,  take  employment  tests  and  write  follow-up  “thank  you  for 
the  interview”  letters.  The  teacher  might  invite  a personnel  manager  to  speak 
to  the  class  on  applyingfor  a job,  to  conduct  a mock  interview  and  to  illustrate 
proper  and  improper  ways  of  completing  application  forms.  Members  of  a 
business  department’s  advisory  committee  could  be  asked  to  conduct  mock 
interviews  during  an  evening  session.  Students  would  participate  on  a 
volunteer  basis  by  scheduling  appointments  in  advance.  Audio  or  videotape 
recordings  of  the  mock  interviews  could  be  made  and  used  for  class  discussion 
and  instruction.  Motion  picture  films  and  filmstrips  are  available  which 
illustrate  the  procedures  in  applying  for  a job. 

Students  should  be  informed  of  the  opportunities  available  through  civil 
service  and,  if  possible,  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  state  civil 
service  examination  in  school.  The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
some  of  the  larger  municipalities  in  the  state  will  accept  the  scores  students 
earn  on  the  state  examination.  Before  taking  the  civil  service  examination, 
students  should  receive  instruction  and  practice  on  sample  questions  which 
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are  available  from  the  state  civil  service  commission.  Workbooks  and  practice 
materials  also  are  available  from  publishing  companies. 

An  area  of  concern  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  a discussion  of  the 
attributes  which  lead  to  success  on  the  job.  Twenty  factors  which  should  be 
considered  are  as  follows: 

1.  Accuracy  in  performing  operations 

2.  Dependability 

3.  Speed  in  performing  operations — amount  of  acceptable  work  pro- 
duced 

4.  Ability  to  follow  instructions  accurately  and  without  repetition 

5.  Ability  to  maintain  harmonious  working  relations  with  others 

6.  Industry 

7.  Capacity  for  remembering  necessary  details,  figures,  instructions,  and 
the  like 

8.  Initiative  and/or  resourcefulness 

9.  Ability  to  work  under  pressure  or  abnormal  conditions,  such  as 
meeting  deadlines,  multiple  assignments,  extra  work,  and  the  like 

10.  Ability  to  make  judgments  or  decisions  quickly  and  accurately 

1 1.  Natural  ability  and  aptitude  and  attitude  for  the  job 

12.  Acceptability  of  work — is  within  acceptable  work  standards  for  this 
job 

13.  Ability  to  organize  work 

14.  Attendance,  tardiness,  and  strict  observance  of  break  and  lunch 
periods 

15.  Does  not  lose  excessive  time  in  personal  telephone  calls,  talking  with 
fellow  workers,  going  to  the  rest  room,  and  the  like 

16.  Personal  appearance — appropriate  dress  and  grooming 

17.  Personality — cheerfulness  and/or  charm 

18.  Physical  fitness  for  the  work 

19.  Neatness  and  orderliness  and  maintenance  or  arrangement  of  physical 
surroundings,  such  as  desks,  files,  floor  and  the  like 

20.  Ability  to  suggest  improvements  in  work  techniques  and  operations' 

Students  could  be  assigned  to  report  on  outside  readings  from  books  and 
periodicals  on  this  subject.  Also,  class  discussions  could  be  conducted  on  the 
importance  of  acquiring  desirable  attitudes  and  work  habits.  Some  time  could 
be  spent  discussing  the  need  for  informal  education  and  the  availability  of 
formal  education  beyond  high  school.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  skills  new  employes  are  expected  to  learn  on  the  job  in 
various  types  of  office  positions.  Graduates  should  consider  furthering  their 
education  by  completing  courses  sponsored  by  the  company  for  which  they 
work,  by  community  organizations  or  by  a local  college. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  a high  school’s  business  education  graduates 
may  change  jobs  at  least  once  during  their  first  year  of  employment.  With  this 


'Fred  S.  Cook  and  Frank  W.  Lanham,  “R  & D,”  Business  Education  World,  March-April  1971,  p.  13. 
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statistic  in  mind,  teachers  should  include  instructions  on  how  to  properly 
resign  from  a job.  Students  should  be  made  aware  of  the  standard  courtesy  of 
supplying  an  employer  with  a minimum  advance  notice  of  two  weeks  prior  to 
terminating  employment.  In  positions  where  extensive  training  is  required  of 
new  employes,  even  more  notice  would  be  beneficial  to  the  employer. 
Students  also  should  have  the  opportunity  of  writing  a memorandum  or  letter 
of  resignation  as  this  is  a requirement  in  many  companies.  Additionally, 
students  should  be  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  their  employment  record  as 
they  move  from  one  position  to  another. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  a requirement  to  compile  a procedures 
manual  would  contain  information,  such  as  sources  of  available  jobs;  samples 
of  an  application  letter,  data  sheet  (resume)  and  a sample  thank  you  (for  the 
interview)  letter;  information  on  testing;  suggestions  for  completing  applica- 
tion forms;  helpful  hints  on  preparing  for  an  interview  and  attributes  which 
lead  to  job  success. 

A reference  manual  of  this  type  should  prove  invaluable  to  graduates  and 
possibly  to  members  of  their  families  or  their  friends.  A teacher  might  say  to 
students:  “I’m  trying  to  teach  you  to  become  ‘employment  counselors’  in  the 
area  of  office  work.  While  your  main  duty  is  to  find  a suitable  job  for  yourself, 
don’t  overlook  the  possibility  of  helping  a relative  or  friend.  Good  luck  in  this 
endeavor!’’ 


Personality  Development  and  Businesslike  Behavior 

Although  personality  development  might  be  considered  a part  of  every 
phase  of  office  practice,  it  should  be  emphasized  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
and  stressed  throughout  the  school  year.  Teachers  should  encourage  students 
to  make  self-analysis  studies  wherein  they  learn  to  recognize  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  realize  the  need  to  improve  in  certain  areas.  Realization 
of  the  need  for  improvement  and  a desire  to  improve  is  where  personality 
development  begins.  Rating  scales,  such  as  the  one  in  Figure  9,  can  be  used 
advantageously  for  both  teachers  and  students  to  focus  upon  the  significant 
aspects  of  personality  as  it  relates  to  office  employment. 

Teachers  also  can  help  students  with  personality  development  by 

1.  treating  young  people  as  important  individuals; 

2.  teaching  by  example  rather  than  by  precept; 

3.  surrounding  class  members  with  an  environment  conducive  to  person- 
ality development; 

4.  acquainting  participants  with  facts  which  contribute  to  an  improved 
personality,  such  as  appearance,  cooperativeness,  dependability, 
enthusiasm,  health  habits,  patience,  speech  or  voice  and  sincerity; 

5.  pointing  out  that  students  should  not  use  the  shortcomings  of  others  as 
the  reason  for  retaining  their  own  socially  unacceptable  attitudes  and 
habits  and 

6.  enlisting  the  help  of  key  resource  persons  in  the  community. 

More  opportunities  exist  in  office  practice  than  in  other  business  courses  to 
instruct  students  in  desirable  businesslike  behavior,  such  as  positive  attitudes. 
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EMPLOYE  RATING  SCALE 


APPEARANCE; 
Dress  and  cleanliness 


COOPERATION: 
Working  with  others 


COURTESY: 
Respect  for  others 


HONESTY: 

Worthy  of  confidence 


INITIATIVE; 
Independent  action 


INTEREST: 

Active  attention  to  job 


JUDGMENT: 

Deciding  quickly  and  correctly 


KNOWLEDGE: 
Application  of  theory 


RELIABILITY; 

Can  be  depended  upon 


SPEECH: 

Manner  of  talking 


Unsatisfactory 

Careless  Neat 

Good  Taste 

Poor  Fair 

Average  Good 

Excellent 

Hostile  Disgruntled  Respectful 

Considerate 

Questionable 

Average 

Sincere 

Follower  Dependent  to  limited  extent 

Self-reliant 

Lacks  interest 

Fairly  close  Absorbed  in  work 

attention 

Slow  to  act 

Momentarily  hesitant 

Quick  to  act 

Depends  on  others  Carries  out 

suggestions 

Resourceful 

Unreliable 

Usually  reliable 

Always  reliable 

Unpleasant 

Slow  but  deliberate 

Refined 

Figure  9 
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work  habits  and  ethics.  For  instance,  by  teaching  a class  to  proofread 
accurately,  students  will  be  more  apt  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  their  own  work. 
Through  encouragement  to  meet  deadlines,  students  will  be  motivated  to 
submit  work  promptly.  When  the  teacher  accepts  only  work  which  is 
completed  in  accordance  with  directions,  students  will  learn  how  to  follow 
directions.  By  insisting  that  supplies  which  have  not  been  used  are  carefully 
put  away  and  that  machines  are  properly  used,  students  learn  orderliness  and 
conservation.  By  refusing  to  give  students  the  answers  to  problems  or  copies 
of  transcripts,  they  will  be  more  apt  to  check  the  problem  or  transcript 
carefully  for  errors  before  submitting  it. 

In  addition,  students  can  develop  desirable  work  habits  by  being  on  time  for 
class,  by  using  class  time  judiciously,  by  not  quitting  early,  by  accepting 
constructive  criticism  cheerfully,  by  not  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  school 
and  by  using  discretion  in  discussing  teachers  or  fellow  students. 

Students  should  develop  as  much  initiative  as  possible.  Initiative  might  be 
defined  as  the  ability  to  complete  a task  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
supervision  and  the  facility  to  determine  what  work  needs  to  be  done  and  the 
sequence  in  which  it  should  be  accomplished.  To  a large  degree,  the  back- 
ground and  maturity  of  any  student  will  determine  the  amount  or  degree  of 
initiative  which  he  or  she  possesses.  Teaching  becomes  an  art  when  teachers 
secure  students’  cooperation  and  together  they  work  toward  achieving 
educational  goals. 


Telephone  Techniques 

The  telephone  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  pieces  of  equipment  in 
offices.  Most  students  have  had  experience  using  the  telephone  prior  to 
reaching  their  senior  year  in  high  school.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  use  it  properly  or  effectively;  on  the  contrary,  poor  habits  may  have  been 
formed. 

Telephone  companies  continuously  strive  to  improve  customers’  use  of 
their  equipment.  The  companies  do  this  by  lending  sound  motion  pictures, 
providing  lecturers  and  disseminating  printed  materials.  The  following 
motion  picture  films  are  available  on  a free  loan  basis  from  the  Bell  Telephone 
Film  Library,  IVB  Building,  No.  48,  Lower  Level,  1700  Market  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19103: 

Hello — / Need  to  Tell  You  Something.  A 20-minute  film  designed  to 
produce  an  awareness  of  communications  problems  in  understanding 
others. 

How  to  Lose  Your  Best  Customer  Without  Really  Trying.  A 28-minute 
film  sparkling  with  humor.  A behind  the  scenes  portrayal  of  a business 
organization  shows  viewers  how  the  misuse  of  the  telephone  can  irritate 
an  important  customer. 

Invisible  Diplomats.  Audrey  Meadows  and  Ruta  Lee  combine  their 
talents  in  emphasizing  the  important  role  PBX  operators  play  in  creating 
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and  maintaining  a good  image  of  the  business  they  represent.  Included 
are  timely  tips  about  good  business  telephone  usage.  A 21-minute  color 
film. 

Is  It  Always  Right  to  be  Right?  A seven-minute  Academy  Award  best 
cartoon  film.  It  is  a modern  parable  which  stresses  the  point  that  in  order 
to  understand  “the  other  guy”,  you  first  have  to  stop  to  listen  to  him. 

The  following  teaching  kit,  consisting  of  cassette  tapes  and  printed  mate- 
rials, is  available  from  Universal  Training  Systems  Company,  7101  N.  Cicero 
Ave.,  Lincolnwood,  IL,  60646. 

Telephone  Dynamics.  A combination  prerecorded  dialogue,  sound 
effects  and  other  stimuli,  reinforced  by  printed  materials,  involves 
looking,  listening  and  actual  participation.  The  learner  listens  and 
critiques  examples  of  proper  and  improper  usage.  Recorded  material  is 
presented  in  a dramatic  way  using  music,  sound  effects  and  dialogue 
interspersed  with  telephone  calls. 

Teaching  students  how  to  answer  the  telephone  is  not  enough.  Young 
people  need  ongoing  practice  initiating  and  answering  calls  according  to 
established  guidelines  to  develop  habits  which  will  be  carried  into  office 
positions  upon  graduation.  In  some  schools,  students  receive  practice  by 
operating  the  school  office’s  switchboard  on  a rotating  basis. 

When  planning  a new  school,  teachers  should  consider  requesting  the 
installation  of  at  least  five  interschool  communication  telephones  in  the  office 
practice  room.  Advanced  planning  should  be  made  so  that  the  telephones  will 
be  installed  as  part  of  the  school’s  intercommunications  telephone  system. 

In  established  schools,  consideration  should  be  given  to  purchasing  inter- 
com telephones  to  be  placed  in  strategic  locations  throughout  the  classroom. 
Western  Electric,  Gateway  11,  Newark,  NJ  07102  has  telephone  equipment 
available  for  use  by  schools.  When  writing,  ask  for  information  on  the  KS- 
21564  Business  Phone  Trainer,  which  consists  of  4 six-button  telephones  and 
a control  unit.  With  this  equipment,  students  can  place  callers  on  hold  and 
handle  two  calls  simultaneously.  The  control  unit  is  equipped  with  a loud- 
speaker, monitor  switches,  recording  jacks  for  a tape  recorder  and  a “local- 
DDD”  switch  which  permits  students  to  dial  seven-  or  10-digit  numbers, 
simulating  local  or  long  distance  calls.  ITT  Terryphone  Corporation,  300  E. 
Park  Drive,  Harrisburg,  PA  17111  is  an  example  of  a company  that  markets 
single  line  Terryphone  internal  communication  equipment  which  can  be 
installed  in  office  practice  classrooms.  After  telephone  equipment  has  been 
installed,  projects  need  to  be  developed  whereby  students  are  required  to 
initiate  and  answer  telephone  calls  between  departments  within  the  office 
practice  classroom. 

Students  need  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  attributes  of  telephone 
personality.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  listening  to  various  voices  on  a tape 
recording  which  §;imulates  telephone  conversations.  Students  should  be  asked 
to  list  the  qualities  they  like  and/or  dislike  on  the  taped  conversations. 
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Sufficient  volume,  proper  enunciation,  tone  and  inflection  are  important 
attributes  to  be  discussed.  Students  also  should  be  familiar  with  the  proper 
method  of  placing,  receiving  and  terminating  calls.  Instruction  on  transfer- 
ring calls  and  placing  callers  on  “hold”  should  not  be  overlooked.  As  students 
participate  in  role-playing  situations,  their  conversations  should  be  recorded. 
By  replaying  the  tape,  the  callers  can  listen  to  their  own  voices  and  their  fellow 
students  can  offer  constructive  criticisms.  Another  area  in  which  students 
need  practice  is  writing  correct  telephone  messages.  This  also  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  tape  recorded  simulated  telephone  calls.  Teachers 
should  emphasize  that  persons  taking  telephone  messages  should  repeat  the 
messages  that  the  callers  give  to  insure  correct  recording  of  the  information. 

The  telephone  directory  can  be  a valuable  source  of  information,  and 
students  should  become  knowledgeable  with  its  three  sections — telephone 
services  and  long  distance  calls,  alphabetic  directory  and  classified  directory 
(Yellow  Pages).  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  a short  unit  on  the 
telephone  directory  is  to  duplicate  a list  of  questions  requiring  students  to  use 
each  of  its  three  sections. 

Telephone  Services  and  Information 

The  following  questions  are  representative  of  the  type  that  teachers  might 
use  for  the  telephone  services  and  long  distance  calls  section.  Names  and 
addresses  have  been  left  blank  so  that  teachers  can  indicate  appropriate  ones 
relating  to  their  particular  area. 

1.  What  number  would  you  call  for  local  information  concerning  a 
telephone  number  not  listed? 

2.  What  number  would  you  call  for  information  about  a telephone 
number  in  New  York  City? 

3.  What  number  would  you  call  to  request  an  additional  extension 
telephone  to  be  installed? 

4.  What  is  the  Area  Code  for  Boston,  Massachusetts? 

5.  What  is  a WATS  line? 

6.  What  is  a conference  call? 

7.  What  is  the  cost  of  a long  distance  call  to , 

Pennsylvania,  at  3 p.m.? 

8.  What  is  the  cost  of  a telephone  call  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  9:30  p.m.? 

9.  Where  is  it  possible  for  you  to  pay  a telephone  bill  in  person  in  (list  your 
city  or  town,  if  applicable)? 

10.  If  you  hear  a “beep”  tone  over  the  telephone  about  every  15  seconds 
while  you  are  talking  with  someone,  what  does  it  signify? 

11.  There  are  three  WARNINGS  listed  in  the  telephone  directory  for 
persons  using  telephone  services.  What  are  they? 

12.  If  you  have  a question  concerning  your  telephone  bill,  what  number 
should  you  call? 
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Alphabetic  Section 

The  alphabetic  section  of  the  telephone  directory  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  alphabetic  filing  rules.  Students  will  realize  this  if  the  teacher 
compiles  a list  of  approximately  20  names  representative  of  most  of  the  filing 
rules.  The  names  would  include  local,  state  and  federal  governmental  offices; 
firm  names  beginning  with  numbers,  such  as  “84  Lumber  Co.”;  firm  names 
containing  initial  letters  only;  firm  names  which  are  acronyms;  hyphenated 
personal  and  business  names;  names  with  foreign  prefixes  and  compound 
geographic  names. 

Students  could  be  asked  to  locate  the  telephone  numbers  of  some  of  the 
names  while  indicating  the  street  address  (with  correct  spelling)  of  other 
names.  Since  the  telephone  company  generally  leaves  out  most  vowels, 
students  should  become  familiar  with  the  many  abbreviations  used  in  the 
directory.  For  instance,  Schoolhouse  Lane  is  printed  Schlhse  Ln  in  one  Penn- 
sylvania directory.  A sample  of  some  of  the  common  abbreviations  are: 


Av 

Avenue 

bl  matl 

building  materials 

Bl 

Building 

Blvd 

Boulevard 

contr 

contractor 

Hgt 

Heights 

a 

Court 

dntst 

dentist 

Mnr 

Manor 

Dr 

Drive 

ofc 

office 

Ter 

Terrace 

Ln 

Lane 

phys 

physician 

PI 

Place 

res 

residence 

Rd 

Road 

rl  est 

real  estate 

(omitted) 

Street 

Another  type  of  question  to  include  in  the  alphabetic  section  is  the  name  of 
a company  or  organization  having  several  telephone  numbers  under  one 
listing.  By  requesting  a particular  number,  students  will  learn  to  be  selective 
and  not  pick  the  first  number  under  a listing.  For  example,  “Find  the 
telephone  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supply  Company  concrete  plant  in 
Silver  Spring  Township.”  In  this  example  the  company  has  more  than  one 
type  of  plant  and  also  more  than  one  concrete  plant.  The  concrete  plant  in 
Silver  Spring  Township  is  one  of  the  last  in  the  multiple  listing. 

Classified  Section 

The  classified  section  of  a telephone  directory  can  be  compared  with  the 
subject  system  of  filing,  and  the  classified  index  can  be  related  somewhat  to 
the  system  of  cross  referencing.  Questions,  such  as  the  following,  can  be  used 
to  familiarize  students  with  the  information  they  can  obtain  from  the  Yellow 
Pages. 

1.  Find  the  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  (gasoline  brand  name) 

Service  Station  at  the  corner  of 

and Streets  in  (city 

or  town). 

2.  Name  two  businesses  specializing  in  stencil  (Mimeograph)  duplicating. 

3.  Under  what  heading  would  you  look  for  a medical  doctor? 

4.  What  makes  of  TVs  are  sold  by 1 
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5.  Locate  the  telephone  number  and  address  of  the  FBI  in  the  Yellow 
Pages.  Under  what  heading  was  it  listed? 

6.  Does  sell  or  rent  air  compres- 

sors? 

7.  Name  four  automobile  dealers  in  your  area. 

8.  What  is  the  ZIP  Code  of , Penn- 

sylvania? 

9.  Under  what  heading  would  you  look  for  dealers  selling  phonograph 
equipment? 

10.  If  you  were  looking  for  the  telephone  number  of  an  accountant  by  the 
name  of  James  Smith,  would  it  be  quicker  to  look  for  his  name  and 
telephone  number  in  the  alphabetic  section  or  in  the  classified  direc- 
tory? Give  a reason  for  your  answer. 

If  teachers  prepare  their  own  transcribing  tapes  or  belts,  they  can  require 
students  to  use  the  telephone  directory  for  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
correspondents’  names  and  their  addresses.  In  addition,  most  telephone 
directories  include  the  ZIP  Codes  of  surrounding  communities  thereby 
providing  another  reference  source. 

Correspondence 

Students  should  become  familiar  with,  and  receive  practice  in  preparing, 
various  types  of  written  communications  originating  in  the  office.  Written 
communications  include  the  memorandum,  individual  letter,  guide  letter  and 
form  letter.  A suggested  writing  assignment  may  be  found  on  page  63  of  the 
1974  Department  of  Education’s  Bulletin  278,  Business  English.  This  assign- 
ment includes  composing  a memorandum,  organizing  notes  for  a telephone 
call,  writing  several  letters,  preparing  a bulletin  board  announcement, 
introducing  a speaker  at  a banquet  and  preparing  a short  public  relations 
article  for  a newspaper. 

Interoffice  Memoranda 

Communication  via  interoffice  memoranda  can  be  realistically  practiced  by 
creating  assignments  w'hereby  student-employes  must  correspond  with  the 
teacher-office  manager.  One  assignment  could  be  a request  for  an  emergency 
personal  day.  Another  might  be  the  justification  for  a new  typewriter  or  other 
piece  of  office  equipment  which  the  employe  feels  is  needed  in  the  office.  See 
Figure  10.  Teachers  can  correspond  with  students  using  the  following  subjects 
for  their  memoranda:  request  for  past-due  assignment,  suggestions  for 
improving  a project,  congratulations  for  an  honor  bestowed  upon  a student 
and  a request  for  information  regarding  frequent  tardiness. 

Experience  in  typing  memoranda  addressed  to  more  than  one  person 
should  be  included  in  the  assignments.  A typist  should  be  taught  to  use  a pen 
to  indicate  with  a check  mark  on  each  carbon  copy  the  person  who  is  to  receive 
that  particular  copy.  Another  practice  is  to  type  an  original  and  one  carbon 
copy  for  the  files.  The  original  is  sent  to  the  first  person  on  the  list.  When  that 
person  is  finished  reading  the  memorandum,  he  or  she  forwards  it  to  the  next 
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KEYSTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Interoffice  Memorandum 

November  12,  19 

To;  Marcia  Learner 

Fr:  O.  P.  Teacher 

Re;  Typewriter  Replacement 

Your  supervisor  has  informed  me  that  you  have  been  experiencing 
difficulty  with  your  typewriter  and  that  you  feel  it  should  be  replaced 
with  a new  one. 

Our  policy  manual  stipulates  that  any  new  equipment  purchased 
must  be  justified  by  a statement  from  the  employe  and  properly 
endorsed  by  his  or  her  supervisor.  Would  you  please  send  me  a 
memorandum  explaining  your  justification  for  this  request. 


Figure  10 

person  on  the  list,  etc.  This  procedure  is  especially  useful  when  there  is  an 
attachment  which  would  be  difficult  to  copy. 

Stationery  and  Supplies 

Office  workers  should  be  aware  of  the  various  grades,  weights  and  finishes 
of  paper  as  well  as  the  uses  for  which  they  were  manufactured.  When  ordering 
office  supplies,  one  needs  to  know  that  there  are  500  sheets  of  paper  to  a ream, 
24  stencils  to  a quire  and  144  pencils  to  a gross.  Symbols  such  as  5C  and  5M  (C 
= 100  and  M=  1,000)  referring  to  500  and  5,000,  also  may  be  encountered  in  an 
office.  If  business  reply  envelopes  are  needed  as  enclosures  for  No.  6% 
envelopes,  the  employe  should  know  to  order  No.  6!4  envelopes.  As  with 
paper,  office  workers  should  be  familiar  with  the  sizes  and  types  of  envelopes 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  produced. 

Other  topics  to  teach  in  this  unit  include  styles  of  office  forms,  types  of 
carbon  paper,  kinds  of  ribbons  and  types  of  correction  materials.  A bulletin 
board  display  is  an  excellent  means  to  illustrate  the  important  aspects  of  office 
stationery  and  supplies. 

Individual  Letters 

Individual  letters  usually  are  dictated  or  written  in  longhand  for  the 
secretary  or  typist  to  transcribe.  Each  letter  is  individually  composed  and 
typewritten  on  a letterhead  for  a specific  situation.  This  type  of  correspon- 
dence is  the  most  expensive  to  produce. 
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Another  type  of  individual  letter  is  the  “speed  letter”  which  usually  is 
prepared  directly — handwritten  or  typewritten — by  the  correspondent  on  a 
specially  printed  form  having  specific  space  allotted  for  the  date,  address, 
message  and  the  name  of  the  correspondent.  Some  forms  also  have  a space  for 
a reply  from  the  addressee.  See  Figure  11.  In  addition,  these  forms  contain 
one-time  carbons  (or  are  printed  on  carbonless  paper)  to  produce  the  required 
number  of  copies.  This  type  of  individual  letter  provides  quick  and  inexpen- 
sive answers  to  inquiries  as  only  one  employe’s  time  is  involved. 

Letters  requiring  short  and  immediate  replies  are  sometimes  answered  by 
handwriting  or  typewriting  the  message  on  the  margin  of  the  original  letter.  If 
a copy  is  required,  the  letter  is  reproduced  on  a copying  machine.  The  original 
letter  is  mailed  back  to  the  sender,  and  the  copy — if  required — is  placed  in  the 
files.  This  process  saves  time  and  stationery  and  provides  the  inquirer  with  an 
immediate  reply. 


r 
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Mr.  Robert  Douglas 
Regent  Lffice  Supply  Company 
456  Carriage  Road 
Keyboard,  PA  17186 


~l 

J 


FROM 

KEYSTONE  RIBBON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
I 358  Carbon  Drive 
Margin,  Pennsylvania  17527 


SUBJECT:  Purchase  Order  No.  1590 


October  4,  19 — 


MESSAGE 


Thank  you  for  your  order  for  18  dozen  ribbons. 

On  Item  No.  4 for  3 dozen  nylon  ribbons,  you  did  not  specify  v/hether  you  wanted 
black/red  or  all  black  ribbons,  and  the  make  of  typewriter  was  not  indicated. 

Please  specify  your  preference  in  the  rep’ly  space  below  and  return  the  pink  copy 


to  US  so  that 

we  may  promptly  complete  your  order. 

Edioa-\d  Alien 

OctobeA  7,  19 — 

REPLY 

Thank  you  caZtT.ng  item  to  mu  a.ttention. 

Please  iend  me  3 dozen  biack/ied  lu/ion  'iibbons  Reftenf  eie.cti.ic  typ&vfu  tefiit , 


Robcit  VouqCai> 


RECIPIENT:  RETAIN  WHITE  COPV,  PPTURN  f^INK  COPY 


Figure  11 


Guide  Letters 

Guide  letters  or  paragraph  form  letters  are  composed  of  paragraphs 
written  in  advance.  They  look  and  read  like  individually  dictated  letters. 
Guide  letters  are  practical  when  a company  or  organization  receives  many 
similar  inquiries  requiring  routine  answers.  Paragraphs  are  written  in  advance 
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to  answer  common  questions  received  in  daily  incoming  correspondence.  To 
compose  a guide  letter  the  correspondent  chooses  those  paragraphs  which 
provide  answers  for  most  of  the  questions  asked  in  incoming  correspondence. 
The  correspondent  has  only  to  record  the  code  numbers  of  the  “canned 
paragraphs”  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  should  appear  in  the  completed 
letter.  Some  paragraphs  contain  blanks  for  variable  information  which  the 
correspondent  should  provide  after  the  code  numbers. 

The  secretary  or  typist  copies  the  material  from  a file,  sometimes  called  a 
correspondex,  containing  a list  of  all  the  available  paragraphs.  Guide  letters 
are  typed  more  rapidly  than  those  transcribed  from  shorthand  or  from 
dictating  transcribing  machines.  As  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  guide 
letters  are  often  typed  on  automatic  typewriters  whereby  the  “canned  para- 
graphs” are  recorded  and  stored  on  magnetic  or  perforated  tapes  or  cards. 

Form  Letters 

Printed  or  duplicated  form  letters  are  used  for  advertising  purposes  and  for 
answering  the  large  volumes  of  incoming  correspondence.  A form  letter  may 
be  more  exacting  than  one  hurriedly  dictated  and  can  be  mailed  promptly. 
Because  of  their  economy  and  time-saving  features,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
dictating  and  typing,  form  letters  are  used  in  many  offices. 

Some  companies  prepare  many  different  form  letters — each  form  letter 
pertaining  to  a specific  situation — while  other  firms  use  one  form  letter  having 
several  short  paragraphs.  The  correspondent  or  clerk  places  a check  mark 
preceding  the  paragraphs  which  apply  to  the  situation  at  hand. 

Reference  Materials 

In  addition  to  a specific  unit  on  this  topic,  teachers  should  devise  projects 
requiring  students  to  use  reference  materials  while  wbrking  in  various  office 
practice  departments  during  the  rotation  cycles.  For  instance,  in  the  telephone 
unit  students  should  be  taught  how  to  use  the  telephone  directory  not  only  for 
telephone  numbers  but  as  a reliable  source  of  information  including  names, 
addresses  and  business  services. 

The  word  processing  unit  should  require  students  to  use  the  dictionary, 
telephone  directory,  city  or  borough  directory,  ZIP  code  directory,  typewrit- 
ing style  manual  and  secretarial  handbook.  For  a concise  unit  on  using  the 
dictionary,  teachers  may  refer  to  pages  21  to  30  of  the  1974  Department  of 
Education  publication.  Bulletin  278,  Business  English.  The  material  from  this 
publication  may  be  duplicated  for  classroom  use. 

Teachers  should  indoctrinate  students  with  the  phrase:  When  in  doubt,  find 
out!  When  students  ask  the  instructor  questions  which  can  be  answered  by 
consulting  available  reference  sources,  the  teacher  should  guide  them  to  the 
appropriate  reference  manual  rather  than  answer  the  questions.  Only  in  using 
reference  sources  will  students  become  knowledgeable  and  skilled  in  this 
activity. 

Sufficient  reference  materials  should  be  available  and  placed  in  strategic 
locations  in  the  office  practice  room.  Items,  such  as  dictionaries  and  telephone 
directories,  should  be  available  at  each  desk,  especially  in  the  word  processing 
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department.  A convenient  reference  area  should  be  designated  for  other 
directories,  style  manuals  and  handbooks.  Also,  the  following  periodicals 
should  be  available,  and  projects  should  be  developed  requiring  students  to 
read  and  refer  to  these  items. 

Administrative  Management,  51  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10010 

Modern  Office  Procedure,  Box  5746-U,  Cleveland,  OH  44101 

The  Office,  1200  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  CT  06904 

Office  Products  News,  645  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  NY  11530 

The  Secretary,  National  Secretaries  Association,  2440  Pershing  Road,  Suite 

G-10,  Kansas  City,  MI  64108 

Today’s  Secretary,  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10020 
Word  Processing  World,  51  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  NY  10010 

Students  also  should  be  aware  that  some  local  libraries  have  extensive 
reference  sections  and  employ  reference  librarians  to  provide  special  services 
to  businesses  and  individuals.  For  instance,  a reference  librarian  can  quickly 
provide  the  address  of  a company  in  a distant  city  or  the  names  of  the 
company’s  officers. 

The  unit  on  reference  materials  is  an  important  one.  The  attitudes  devel- 
oped and  knowledge  and  skills  learned  by  young  people  in  this  area  often  spell 
the  difference  between  mediocre  workers  and  efficient,  resourceful  workers. 

Mailing  Procedures 

Y oung  people  aspiring  to  become  office  workers  should  be  familiar  with  the 
handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  and  with  the  routing  of  interoffice 
communications.  Time,  money  and  goodwill  can  be  lost  by  a business  because 
of  incorrectly  addressed  mail,  insufficient  or  excessive  postage  and  missing 
enclosures. 

Incoming  Mail 

Working  with  incoming  mail  involves  sorting,  opening  envelopes  (except 
those  marked  confidential  or  personal),  removing  the  contents,  dating  or  time 
stamping  correspondence  and  arranging  the  material  in  priority  order. 
Incoming  mail  can  be  dated  with  either  a rubber  stamp  or  an  electric  time 
stamp  machine.  Office  employes  should  be  taught  to  examine  envelopes 
carefully  to  be  certain  that  all  contents  have  been  removed.  Before  discarding 
an  envelope,  the  letter  should  be  checked  to  see  that  the  return  address,  which 
may  be  indicated  only  on  the  envelope,  is  included. 

The  secretary  should  read  each  piece  of  first-class  mail  to  determine  if  it  can 
be  answered  independently  of  the  executive.  If  it  is  appropriate  to  give  the 
letter  to  the  executive  for  a reply,  the  secretary  should  determine  whether  to 
attach  previous  correspondence  or  other  materials  from  the  files. 

All  incoming  mail  procedures  depend  upon  policies  set  forth  by  a company 
or  upon  the  preference  of  an  executive.  Students  should  be  taught  that  the 
procedures  learned  in  school  are  general  in  nature  and  that  beginning  office 
workers  must  follow  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  firm 
employing  them. 
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Outgoing  Mail 

The  secretary  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  each  outgoing  letter  is 
signed,  that  the  necessary  enclosures  are  included  and  that  the  carbon  copies 
of  the  letter  have  been  removed  for  routing  and  filing  purposes.  The  address 
on  the  envelope  should  be  checked  with  the  inside  address  on  the  letter  before 
correspondence  is  inserted.  If  window  envelopes  are  used,  the  inside  address 
should  be  positioned  properly  and  the  letter  folded  and  inserted  correctly. 
Mail  clerks  who  have  the  responsibility  of  placing  postage  on  envelopes 
should  double  check  window  envelopes  to  make  certain  that  the  names  and 
addresses  are  visible. 

Before  mail  is  run  through  a postage  meter  machine,  the  envelopes  should 
be  checked  to  make  certain  they  are  addressed.  Bulky  and  heavy  envelopes 
should  be  removed  and  weighed  to  determine  the  proper  postage.  Envelopes 
requiring  special  postal  services  should  be  marked  properly  and  handled 
separately. 

Office  employes  should  be  knowledgeable  concerning  the  types  of  matter 
constituting  first-,  second-,  third-  and  fourth-class  mail.  They  also  should  be 
aware  of  the  special  postal  services  available  and  how  these  services  may  be 
used  for  specific  situations.  A receipt  for  mailing  provides  bona  fide  proof  that 
an  item  has  been  mailed  from  a particular  post  office  to  a specific  address. 
This  postal  service  is  useful  for  personal  and  business  purposes.  Postage  is 
sometimes  wasted  when  an  important  letter  or  contract  having  no  intrinsic 
value  is  sent  Registered  at  a cost  of  approximately  three  times  the  rate  of 
Certified  mail.  Another  important  service  which  some  office  employes  fail  to 
use  advantageously  is  Combination  Mail.  This  type  of  service  should  be  used 
when  sending  a first-class  letter  along  with  a catalog,  advertising  brochure  or 
merchandise. 

Some  of  the  publications  the  Postal  Service  has  available  that  can  be  used  in 
office  practice  include  the  following: 

A Consumer’s  Guide  to  Postal  Services  and  Products 

How  to  Address  Mail 

Domestic  Postal  Rates 

Packaging  for  Mailing 

What  Mailers  Should  do  to  Get  the  Best  Service 

Mailroom  Addressing  for  Automation  in  the  70’s 

Mr.  ZIP,  who  he  is,  what  he  does 

The  Postal  Service  also  has  the  following  16  mm  films  available  for 
classroom  use: 

Mail  it  Right — This  12-minute  film  is  dedicated  to  the  American  secretary 
and  reviews  good  addressing  and  mail  preparation  practices. 

Presorting  First  Class  Mail — A 13-minute  award  winning,  humorous  film 
which  shows  large-volume  mailers  the  advantage  of  presorting  their  first- 
class  mail. 

Ben  Franklin  Here — A 1 5-minute  film  with  a Bicentennial  flavor  describing 
postal  products  and  services  and  how  to  effectively  use  them.  The  film 
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also  will  be  available  in  slides  and  filmstrips  with  a companion  handout 
pamphlet  to  reinforce  the  material  covered. 

The  New  Guy — This  15-minute  film  depicts  the  Mail  Service  Improvement 
Programs  and  how  they  benefit  the  customer.  It  also  will  be  available  in 
slides  and  filmstrips  with  a companion  handout  pamphlet. 

The  larger  metropolitan  post  offices  have  customer  service  representatives 
available  as  resource  persons.  Helpful  publications  and  charts  also  are 
available  from  manufacturers  of  mailing  and  addressing  equipment.  The 
following  booklets  are  available  from  Pitney  Bowes,  Walnut  and  Pacific 
Streets,  Stamford,  CT  06904: 

20  Ways  to  Help  Yourself  to  Faster  Postal  Service 

30  Ways  to  Make  Your  Mailing  Operations  More  Efficient 

Simulated  mailing  projects  can  be  assigned  whereby  students  learn  to  wrap 
and  address  small  packages,  type  address  labels  for  large  envelopes,  use 
rubber  stamps  or  stickers  to  indicate  selected  postal  services  and  weigh  the 
parcel  or  envelope  on  a postage  scale  to  determine  the  amount  of  postage.  A 
bulletin  board  display  on  postal  services,  or  on  a particular  mailing  proce- 
dure, is  a valuable  teaching  aid. 

Routing  Mail  and  Interoffice  Correspondence 

Practice  in  routing  mail  and  interoffice  correspondence  can  be  provided.  If 
interoffice  envelopes  are  not  available,  they  can  be  simulated  by  duplicating  a 
full  sheet  of  paper  with  the  necessary  lines  and  headings.  These  simulated 
envelopes  can  be  attached  to  material  being  routed  from  one  department  to 
another  and  from  one  student-employe  to  another.  In  and  out  desk  letter  trays 
should  be  available  to  help  distribute  interoffice  mail. 

Office  practice  participants  should  learn  how  to  prepare  routing  slips  when 
a magazine,  catalog  or  manuscript  is  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  several 
employes.  As  this  material  is  received,  each  employe  reads  it,  checks  off  his  or 
her  name  and  forwards  it  to  the  next  person  on  the  list.  These  types  of 
experiences  make  the  office  practice  course  different  from  the  traditional 
textbook-lecture-discussion  type  course,  and  students  are  more  apt  to 
remember  those  experiences  in  which  they  have  actively  participated. 

Addressing  and  Mailing  Equipment 

Some  offices  use  addressing  machines  to  address  a large  number  of 
envelopes,  cards  or  business  forms  when  the  same  mailing  list  is  used 
periodically.  Various  types  of  equipment  presently  are  being  used  to  address 
mailing  pieces,  and  the  commonly  used  addressing  equipment  is  subsequently 
described. 

In  the  addressing  plate  process  a special  typewriter  is  used  to  emboss  the 
address  on  a metal  plate.  The  embossed  plates  are  placed  in  an  addressing 
machine  which  causes  them  to  strike  against  a ribbon  leaving  an  impression 
(similar  to  typing)  on  envelopes,  labels  or  business  forms.  This  process  is  used 
for  permanent  mailing  lists. 
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Another  process  uses  stencil  plates  prepared  on  a typewriter.  With  the  use 
of  a small  attachment,  the  address  plates  are  typed  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  stencils.  Although  not  as  attractive  as  the  addressing  plate  process, 
this  process  is  less  expensive. 

The  fluid  duplicating  process  provides  a low-cost  addressing  method.  One 
manufacturer  uses  a fluid  master  and  carbon  set  in  roll  form  and  the  addresses 
are  typed  in  much  the  same  way  as  a typist  would  prepare  a fluid  master. 
Another  manufacturer  uses  special  master  cards  which  provide  greater 
selectivity  and  offer  additional  space  for  record  keeping. 

A fairly  recent  addressing  method  is  the  use  of  a copying  machine  to  copy 
an  original  typed  list  of  names  and  addresses  onto  gummed  address  labels.  If  a 
person’s  address  is  changed,  a typist  needs  only  type  the  change  of  address  and 
paste  it  over  the  former  address  on  the  original  copy. 

Larger  firms  use  their  computers  to  address  envelopes,  invoices  and  sales 
promotion  materials.  Computers  can  print  addresses  directly  on  envelopes  or 
cards  or  on  adhesive-backed  labels.  Although  much  slower  than  the  other 
addressing  processes,  automatic  typewriters  can  be  used  to  address  envelopes 
or  labels  from  address  lists  stored  on  magnetic  or  perforated  paper  tapes  or 
cards. 

Through  bulletin  board  displays  and  other  audiovisual  materials,  students 
become  familiar  with  the  variety  of  mailing  equipment  used  in  modern  offices. 
One  publication  reports:  “The  concept  of ‘licking  and  sticking’  postage  stamps 
is  just  about  as  extinct  as  the  Brontosaurus.  Though  some  small  firms  persist 
in  the  practice,  the  trend  is  toward  wider  use  of  postage  meters  and  allied 
machines — folders,  inserters,  scales,  collators,  imprinters,  etc.”' 

Filing  and  Records  Management 

Files  are  important  as  they  are  the  memory  of  a business.  Young  people 
should  be  taught  to  appreciate  filing  systems  and  learn  to  use  them  efficiently. 
Instruction  in  filing  should  include  alphabetic,  subject,  geographic  and 
numeric  filing  principles.  Charge-out  and  follow-up  procedures,  transfer  and 
retention  of  records  and  filing  supplies  and  equipment  are  also  important 
aspects  to  be  included  in  this  unit.  In  addition  to  teaching  students  how  to 
organize  and  place  materials  in  the  files,  instruction  should  be  given  on  proper 
removal  of  records  from  the  files  and  techniques  for  finding  misfiled  mate- 
rials. 

A variety  of  filing  equipment  should  be  purchased  for  instructional 
purposes.  The  correspondence  filing  cabinets  may  be  of  the  two-,  three-,  or 
four-drawer  vertical  type,  or  the  newer  lateral  vertical  filing  cabinets  could  be 
used  as  an  area  divider  or  low  partition.  The  other  filing  equipment  should  be 
of  the  portable  type  as  illustrated  in  Figure  12.  Student-employes  can  carry  a 
small  rotary  wheel  file,  a small  vertical  5x3  card  file,  a tray  from  an  8 x 5 
horizontal  visible  card  file  or  a correspondence  sorter  to  their  desks  for 
project  work.  An  expanding  accordian-style  chronological  tickler  file  could 
be  used  to  file  carbon  copies  of  letters,  invoices,  postdated  checks  or  other 
records  requiring  follow-up  procedures  on  specific  future  dates. 

'“Machines  to  Address  and  Move  the  Mail,”  Administrative  Management,  32:2,  February  1971,  p.  48. 
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Figure  12 


Because  of  the  increased  use  of  microfilming,  some  schools  include  this  type 
of  equipment  in  their  office  practice  program.  If  a school  has  a microfilm 
reader  or  a reader-printer  in  their  library  or  instructional  materials  center,  the 
office  practice  teacher  may  wish  to  explore  the  possibility  of  incorporating 
this  type  of  equipment  in  one  or  more  office  practice  projects. 

Supplies,  such  as  file  folders,  gummed  folder  labels,  signals,  out  guides  and 
index  cards,  should  be  available  for  class  members’  use  in  this  unit.  Supplies, 
such  as  out  guides,  cross-reference  forms,  substitution  cards  and  requisition 
cards,  can  be  inexpensively  duplicated  by  office  practice  personnel.  Work- 
books and  practice  sets  on  filing  principles  and  procedures  also  are  available 
from  publishing  companies.  A filmstrip  series  on  business  filing  is  available 
from  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60601 . The  titles  of 
the  individual  filmstrips  are  as  follows: 

Alphabetizing  Rules 

Alphabetic  Correspondence 

Other  Filing  Systems 

Charge  and  Transfer  Methods 

Types  of  Equipment 

Data  Processing  and  Microfilming 


The  files  in  an  office  practice  class  have  a two-fold  purpose.  First,  they  are 
used  for  basic  filing  projects  whereby  class  participants  learn  to  place 
materials  in  the  files  and  remove  records  from  the  files.  Second,  they  are  used 
in  a simulated  project  to  make  filing  more  realistic. 
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Whenever  possible,  files  should  be  incorporated  with  projects  in  the  word 
processing,  services  and  accounting  departments.  Suggested  examples 
include: 

1.  A small  rotary  card  file  containing  names  and  addresses  of  local 
businesses  can  be  the  source  for  a project  in  addressing  envelopes. 

2.  A three-drawer  horizontal  8x5  visible  card  file  could  contain  the 
information  for  preparing  and  typing  a requisition,  a purchase  order, 
an  inventory  record  or  a payroll  form.  In  addition,  signals  can  be 
placed  on  specific  cards  to  indicate  those  which  contain  pertinent 
information  for  the  project. 

3.  Vertical  file  cabinets  can  be  used  for  practice  in  charge-out  and  follow- 
up procedures.  Students  can  be  required  to  charge-out  a file  folder  to  a 
designated  file  clerk.  A specific  folder  would  contain  the  data  needed  to 
complete  a particular  project. 

4.  A vertical  file  drawer  could  be  used  by  class  members  to  file  carbon 
copies  of  letters  and  memoranda  they  produce. 

These  projects  will  help  young  people  realize  that  filing  in  an  office  is  more 
than  memorizing  alphabetic  filing  rules;  and  hopefully,  they  will  gain  a deeper 
appreciation  for  the  important  role  which  filing  plays  in  an  office. 

Receptionist’s  Duties 

To  perform  a receptionist’s  duties,  students  should  be  taught  to  greet 
visitors,  to  introduce  businesspersons,  to  use  tact  in  working  with  many 
different  personalities  and  to  remain  calm  and  poised  even  though  many 
interruptions  occur  throughout  the  day.  In  some  schools,  office  practice 
teachers  assign  students — in  rotating  order — to  act  as  a receptionist  and  assist 
with  some  of  the  clerical  chores  and  housekeeping  duties.  These  duties  might 
include  opening  the  teacher’s  mail  and  arranging  it  in  priority  order,  greeting 
callers  or  visitors  who  may  enter  the  classroom,  recording  daily  attendance, 
proofreading  and  checking  papers  and  typing  correspondence.  This  type  of 
position  should  provide  participants  with  experience  in  being  interrupted 
frequently  and  in  stopping  work  on  one  job  to  handle  a more  urgent 
assignment  as  is  often  the  case  in  an  office. 

Teachers  may  wish  to  consider  the  possibility  of  assigning  class  members 
for  a specific  number  of  periods  to  serve  as  a receptionist  in  the  high  school 
office.  This  type  of  assignment  would  be  scheduled  on  a rotating  basis  and 
provide  students  with  valuable  experience  in  working  with  people.  These 
cooperative  work  periods  could  occur  during  the  office  practice  class  sessions; 
or  if  mutually  agreed  upon,  they  could  be  scheduled  during  a student’s  study 
or  unassigned  periods. 

Before  attempting  a program  of  this  type,  a rating  form  to  evaluate  student 
performance  should  be  devised.  This  would  be  done  after  guidelines  have  been 
prepared  for  handling  visitors  as  well  as  the  duties  involved.  Both  the  office 
employe  responsible  and  the  students  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  for 
the  cooperative  experience  and  the  types  of  duties  to  be  performed.  Upon 
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completion  of  the  assignment,  students  should  be  rated  on  their  performances 
for  purposes  of  evaluation  and  improvement. 

Business  Mathematics  Review 

Most  schools  offering  business  mathematics  as  a separate  course  do  so  on 
the  lOth-grade  level.  When  students  reach  12th  grade,  they  need  review  and 
reinforcement  in  the  fundamentals,  fractions,  decimals  and  percentages. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  writing  figures  legibly,  estimating  answers  as  a 
check  against  machine  calculations  and  checking  numbers  which  have  been 
copied  from  a source  document  or  which  have  been  entered  on  machines. 

In  this  unit,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  individual  assignments  should 
be  based  on  student  needs  which  can  be  determined  by  a diagnostic  test.  The 
types  of  exercises  participants  will  encounter  when  learning  to  operate  adding 
and  calculating  machines  should  be  considered  when  providing  students  with 
a review  of  business  mathematics.  Individualized  instruction  can  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  students  with  worksheets  on  specific  mathematical 
topics  to  be  completed  outside  of  class.  When  the  assignment  is  completed, 
learners  should  be  retested  to  determine  if  additional  instruction  is  necessary. 

Before  working  on  simulated  office  projects  requiring  calculations, 
teachers  should  review  with  students  the  mathematical  concepts  involved. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  methods  is  to  use  teacher-prepared  transparencies 
which  correlate  a mathematical  concept  with  the  particular  machine  to  be 
used  to  calculate  the  answers. 

Prior  to  developing  this  unit,  reference  should  be  made  to  1973  and  1974 
Department  of  Education  publications.  Bulletin  279,  Business  Mathematics 
and  Metrication  and  Some  Implications  for  Business  Education. 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

With  the  impact  of  data  processing  on  business  procedures  at  all  levels  of 
office  work,  students  should  have  a general  understanding  of  data 
processing — its  hardware,  software,  vocabulary  and  career  opportunities.  If 
an  introductory  data  processing  unit  is  offered  in  another  course  without 
benefit'  of  equipment  for  “hands-on”  instruction,  teachers  may  consider 
including  keypunch  training  on  a rotation  basis  in  office  practice.  A minimum 
of  two  keypunch  machines  should  be  available  for  this  type  of  instruction. 

Using  a typewriter  with  a special  keyboard  to  simulate  a keypunch  is 
difficult  to  justify  if  there  is  no  opportunity  for  class  members  to  subsequently 
work  on  a keypunch  machine.  With  the  exception  of  teaching  students  the 
keypunch  version  of  the  10-key  fingering  arrangement  (the  reverse  of  a 10-key 
adding-listing  machine  keyboard),  nothing  else  is  accomplished.  The  impor- 
tant aspects  of  a keypunch  machine  are  the  peripheral  keys,  card  feeding  and 
the  preparation  of  a program  card,  and  these  functions  are  not  available  on  a 
typewriter. 

Both  workbooks  and  practice  sets  are  available  from  business  education 
publishing  companies  for  instruction  in  keypunch  operation.  Teachers  also 
may  desire  to  develop  some  of  their  own  projects  to  simulate  a particular 
procedure. 
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The  following  is  a partial  listing  of  teaching  aids  that  can  be  used  in  offering 
instruction  in  data  processing.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania 
has  several  16  mm  films  about  computers  available  on  free  loan.  In  addition, 
they  have  a paperback  text,  Understanding  Computers  by  Thomas  H. 
Crowley,  available  free  to  teachers.  International  Business  Machines  has 
several  16  mm  films  on  data  processing  available  through  their  local  sales 
offices.  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  5101  Madison  Road,  Cincin- 
nati, OH  45227,  has  a set  of  seven  data  processing  filmstrips  available  for 
purchase. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

DEVELOPING  COMPETENCIES  IN 
OPERATING  OFFICE  MACHINES 

The  basic  office  machines  include  adding  and  calculating  machines, 
copying  and  duplicating  equipment  and  word  processing  equipment.  The 
knowledge  and  skills  discussed  in  this  chapter  usually  are  taught  on  the 
rotation  plan  where  students  work  individually  and  interdependently  with 
limited  teacher  supervision. 

Instruction  on  office  machines  should  follow  a well-planned  sequence 
which  includes  familiarizing  students  with  the  capabilities  of  the  machines, 
developing  skill  in  operating  the  equipment,  learning  basic  concepts  for  using 
the  machine  to  solve  simulated  problems  and  solving  and  completing  simu- 
lated problems.  Office  practice  participants  should  be  permitted  to  work  at 
their  own  speed  and  complete  as  many  projects  as  their  ability  and  time 
permit.  This  type  of  planning  enables  marginal  students  sufficient  time  to 
complete  the  learning  of  basic  fundamentals  while  giving  others  the  freedom 
to  continue  with  applied  practice  on  simulated  job  units. 

Adding  and  Calculating  Machines 

The  types  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  found  in  many  offices  include 
10-key  and  full-keyboard  adding-listing  machines  and  display,  printing  and 
combination  display-printing  calculators.  Instruction  on  these  machines 
should  include  reviewing  arithmetic  fundamentals,  becoming  familiar  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  machines,  acquiring  skill  in  operating  the  machines  and 
using  them  to  solve  and  complete  simulated  office  problems. 

In  developing  competency  on  office  machines  the  primary  goal  should  be 
based  on  competency  in  using  correct  procedures  and  accuracy  of  the  finished 
work  rather  than  on  speed.  If  students  know  how  to  proceed  correctly  on  a 
given  job  and  their  completed  work  reflects  a high  degree  of  accuracy, 
repetition  will  result  in  increased  speed.  When  too  much  pressure  is  placed  on 
students  learning  a new  task,  they  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  a high 
degree  of  accuracy.  However,  there  are  some  areas  of  work  where  time  limits 
should  be  established  and  are  beneficial  in  the  learning  process.  These  areas 
will  be  discussed  as  they  are  presented. 

Adding  Machines 

There  are  two  types  of  adding-listing  machines  used  in  offices — the  10-key 
adding-listing  machines  and  the  full-keyboard  adding-listing  machines.  The 
advantage  of  these  machines  is  that  they  contain  a tape  displaying  the  figures 
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added  or  subtracted.  Students  should  be  taught  to  compare  the  recorded 
figures  on  the  tape  to  the  figures  on  the  original  document. 

In  some  offices  the  adding-listing  machine  tape  is  an  important  part  of  the 
company’s  accounting  records;  therefore,  tapes  should  be  prepared  neatly  and 
accurately.  The  adding  machine  tapes  should  be  dated  and  problems  should 
be  numbered  by  using  the  non-add  key. 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  to  stress  is  the  proper  clearing  of  the 
adding-listing  machine.  Clearing  this  machine  should  be  done  immediately 
after  numbering  the  exercise  and  directly  before  beginning  the  list  of  amounts 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  13.  A machine  is  not  considered  clear  until  the  total 
symbol  appears  without  any  accompanying  amount.  Totals  will  stand  out  on 
a tape  if  two  blank  spaces  are  left  after  each  total  and  before  numbering  the 
succeeding  problem.  Students  should  be  aware  that  the  non-add  key  can  be 
used  to  date  tapes  and  indicate  account  numbers. 

The  basic  skill  in  operating  the  1 0-key  adding-listing  machine  is  learning  the 
correct  fingering  without  looking  at  the  keyboard,  known  as  the  touch 
method.  This  skill  will  result  in  a greater  degree  of  accuracy  by  reducing  the 
chances  of  transposing  figures  and  omitting  amounts.  In  addition,  operators 
using  the  touch  method  will  have  a higher  production  rate  and  experience  less 
fatigue. 


ADDING-LISTING  MACHINE  TAPE 


DATE  tape  at  beginning  of  each  class  period 


9/15/76# 


NUMBER  each  problem 

CLEAR  machine  by  depressing  the  total  key 


1# 


TOTAL 

Leave  two  blank  lines 


93.56 

124.37 

12.98 

1.36 

254.74 

62.33 

549.34* 


2# 


29.66 

125.42 

35.51 

3.80 

40.55 

235.68 

470.62* 


Figure  13 
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To  help  students  master  the  keyboard  using  the  touch  method  on  the  10-key 
adding-listing  machine,  one  educator  reports  duplicating  the  10-key  keyboard 
on  cardboard  for  class  members  to  use  for  practice  purposes  outside  of  class. 
In  addition,  practice  exercises  which  have  been  duplicated  or  workbooks 
should  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  This  teacher  also  related  that  a creative 
student  made  a simulated  keyboard  by  sewing  buttons  on  cloth  which  was 
used  for  out-of-class  practice. 

Some  students  may  master  the  keyboard  in  five  class  periods  while  other 
learners  may  require  10  to  12  class  periods  to  reach  the  established  level  of 
competency.  A suggested  competency  test  for  the  keyboard  of  the  10-key 
adding-listing  machine  is  provided  in  Figure  14.  Students  are  required  to  add 
a column  containing  30  entries  with  a total  of  120  digits  in  60  seconds  or  less 
and  arrive  at  the  correct  answer  in  two  out  of  three  trials.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  trials  a student  may  make  on  this  test,  and  class  participants 
may  practice  as  often  as  necessary.  When  class  members  cannot  pass  the  test 
after  repeated  trials,  they  should  go  back  to  the  keyboard  exercises  provided 
in  the  instruction  book  for  additional  skill  building. 

Teachers  should  demonstrate  with  a rhythmic  motion  how  the  keyboard 
can  be  mastered.  Skilled  instructors  should  be  capable  of  adding  each  of  these 
columns  in  40  seconds  or  less. 

After  passing  the  keyboard  proficiency  test,  students  proceed  to  exercises  in 
subtraction,  multiplication,  repeated  addition,  subtotals  and  correcting 
errors.  Teacher-prepared  overhead  transparencies  can  be  used  effectively  to 
illustrate  how  multiplication  problems  are  solved  on  the  10-key  adding-listing 
machine  using  the  process  of  repeated  addition.  Both  the  long  and  shortcut 
methods  of  multiplication  should  be  taught.  Overhead  transparencies  also  are 
helpful  in  teaching  students  to  place  decimals  when  adding  fractions  or  when 
multiplying  amounts  containing  decimals  as  illustrated  in  Figure  15. 

Enrollees  also  should  understand  the  concept  of  credit  balance  and  how  it  is 
recorded  on  a form  or  answer  sheet.  For  further  information  on  the  credit 
balance  concept,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  88  of  the  1973  Department  of 
Education  publication.  Bulletin  279,  Business  Mathematics.  The  reciprocal 
process  of  division  does  not  need  to  be  included  in  the  instruction  as  these 
machines  generally  are  used  for  adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying. 

The  final  phase  of  instruction  on  the  10-key  adding-listing  machine  should 
provide  students  with  experience  in  working  on  simulated  office  problems 
which  can  be  completed  with  the  use  of  this  machine.  Suggested  problems 
include  sales  reports,  checkbook  records,  invoices  and  financial  statements. 

Full-keyboard  adding-listing  machines  are  used  to  a limited  extent  in 
present  day  offices.  These  machines  are  relatively  easy  to  operate  and  most 
students  can  learn  the  basic  operation  in  five  class  periods  or  less.  The  full- 
keyboard  arrangement  also  may  be  found  on  some  bookkeeping  machines. 

The  important  concept  on  the  full-keyboard  adding-listing  machine  is 
learning  to  depress  keys  simultaneously  on  the  keyboard  when  indexing 
amounts.  If  students  are  not  taught  the  correct  indexing  of  figures  on  the 
keyboard,  instruction  on  this  machine  is  difficult  to  justify. 
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TEN  KEY  ADDING-LISTING  MACHINE 

Keyboard  Proficiency  Test 


Each  column  is  a separate  test.  Students  must  add  each  column  in 
60  seconds  or  less  and  obtain  the  correct  answer  in  2 out  of  3 
consecutive  trials.  Students  may  practice  each  column  as  often  as 
necessary  and  retake  the  test  repeatedly  until  mastery  is  achieved. 


1# 

* 

65.21 

2,354.89 

300.00 

14.70 

8.52 

4,815.62 

77.00 

63.55 

112.20 

13.64 

.45 

1.25 

5.00 

.09 

85.29 

81.75 

43.25 

7.59 

48.68 

137.26 

.75 

615.47 

2,758.46 

38.27 

134.63 

9.98 

58.47 

9.63 

62.82 

846.20 

12,770.62* 


2# 

* 

75.00 

78.32 

1.70 

526.48 

1.00 

93.93 

15.45 

3,674.20 

418.76 
.61 

6.37 

1.88 

37.34 

38.52 

12.45 
21.69 

.75 

1.19 

104.83 

2,126.63 

10.57 

13.67 

58.43 

300.76 
9.51 

786.52 
3.57 

88.15 

46.25 

1,175.49 

9,730.02* 


Figure  14 
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ADDING-LISTING  MACHINES 


MULTIPLICATION  BY  REPEATED  ADDITION 

PROBLEM;  456  x 35 


LONGHAND 

ADDING-LISTING  MACHINE 

456 

multiplicand 

* 

x35 

multiplier 

4.56  1 

2,280 

(456  X 5 = 2,280) 

4.56  1 

13,680 

(456  X 30  = 13,680) 

4.56 

i 456  X 5 (456  repeated  5 times) 

15,960 

product 

4.56  I 

4.56  j 

45.60  1 

1 

45.60 

456  X 10  X 3 (456  repeated  3 

45.60  I 

1 times  in  the  ten’s  position) 

159.60* 

(Disregard  machine  decimal 

point) 

ANSWER:  15,960 


MULTIPLICATION  WITH  DECIMALS 


PROBLEM:  $45.75  x 20.3 


LONGHAND 

ADDING-LISTING  MACHINE 

45.75 

(2  decimal  places) 

* 

X20.3 

(1  decimal  place) 

45.75  1 

13725 

45.75  [ 

4575  X 3 

91500 

45.75  ) 

928725 

(3  decimal  places) 

4575.00  ) 
4575.00  / 

4575  X 100  X 2 

9287.25* 

(Disregard  machine  decimal 
point — place  decimal  3 
places  from  extreme  right  of 
answer) 

ANSWER:  $928,725  or  $928.73 


Figure  15 
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Besides  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication,  students  need  to  under- 
stand the  concept  of  subtotal  and  total  and  how  the  subtotal  is  advanta- 
geously used  in  solving  business  problems.  Suggested  exercises  for  using  the 
subtotal  to  compute  running  balances  include  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  checkbook  stubs  and  petty  cash  records.  Transparencies,  such  as  the 
one  illustrated  in  Figure  16,  can  be  used  to  explain  the  various  function  keys 
on  an  adding  machine. 

ADDING-LISTING  MACHINE  FUNCTION  KEYS 
NON-ADD  KEY  SYMBOLS  § or  # 

to  date  a tape  November  3,  1976 

to  identify  an  account  number  4568.23#  Account  No.  456823 

to  number  a problem  .12#  Problem  No,  12 


TOTAL  KEY  SYMBOLS  * or  T 

to  clear  the  machine 
to  total  a listing  of  numbers 

1# 

32.46 

14.28 

51.98 

98.72* 

Clear 

Total 

Symbol 

Symbol 

SUB-TOTAL  KEY  SYMBOLS  S 

or 

• 

to  obtain  a partial  total 

to  maintain  a running  balance 

2# 

Purchases 

Payments  Balance 

3# 

14.98 

254.67 

254.67 

12.32 

35.22 

125.00  164.89 

35.22 

15.16 

263.50 

254.67  173.72 

125.00- 

42.46. 

35.22  138.50 

164. 89S 

8.43 

263.50 

12.75 

254.67- 

3.87 

173. 72S 

67.51* 

35.22- 

138.50* 

CLEAR  KEY  SYMBOLS  C or  E 

to  clear  numbers  incorrectly  indexed  in  the  keyboard 

REPEAT  KEY  SYMBOLS  X or  R 

4# 

5# 

to  repeat  identical  numbers  to  be  added 

47,48 

4.56 

to  multiply  by  the  process  of  repeated 

47.48 

4.56 

addition  as  illustrated  in  No.  5 

21.36 

4.56 

Problem:  456  x 35  = 15,960 

21.36 

4.56 

21.36 

4.56 

34.51 

45.60 

42.57 

45.60 

236.12* 

45.60 

159.60* 

Figure  16 
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Calculators 

Advanced  technology  and  mass  production  have  substantially  lowered  the 
cost  of  electronic  calculators  which  are  easier  to  operate  and  generally  require 
less  service  than  the  older  mechanical  machines.  Rotary  and  keydriven 
calculators — the  past  calculating  taskmasters — are  being  relegated  to  the 
antique  classification. 

There  are  three  types  of  electronic  calculators  on  the  market  today — 
display,  printing  and  combination  display-printing.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
functions  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  electronic 
calculators  used  in  office  practice  should  be  equipped  with  percent,  decimal 
set,  round-off  and  exchange  function  keys.  Also,  an  accumulating  memory  is 
desirable  to  use  in  teaching  certain  business  problems.  Whenever  possible, 
calculators  with  dual  capability  of  adding  and  calculating  should  be  pur- 
chased. In  the  “add  position,”  the  decimal  placement  is  automatic  and  only 
addition  and  subtraction  operations  can  be  performed.  With  this  feature, 
electronic  calculators  can  be  used  as  adding  machines,  providing  additional 
machines  for  use  by  students  developing  skill  in  learning  the  touch  method  of 
operating  the  10-key  keyboard. 

Instruction  on  electronic  display  and  printing  calculators  should  follow  a 
well-defined  sequence  whereby  students  would 

1.  develop  skill  in  using  the  touch  method  for  indexing  numbers  in  the 
keyboard, 

2.  identify  and  properly  use  the  various  calculating  function  keys, 

3.  understand  the  capabilities  of  the  electronic  calculator  and 

4.  apply  skill  on  the  calculator  to  simulated  business  problems. 

Before  working  on  exercises  involving  multiplication  and  division,  students 
should  become  skilled  in  operating  the  keyboard  by  the  touch  method.  If  class 
members  have  learned  the  keyboard  previously  on  the  10-key  adding-listing 
machines,  several  review  exercises  will  help  them  become  familiar  with  the 
electronic  keyboard  which  has  a slightly  different  “touch”  from  the  keyboard 
of  the  mechanical  adding-listing  machine. 

The  manufacturer’s  manual  of  operating  instructions  can  be  used  to  help 
students  identify  the  function  keys  on  the  calculator  as  well  as  some  of  the 
terminology  used  relating  to  calculations  and  calculators.  Exercises  from  a 
workbook,  manufacturer’s  manual  or  from  teacher-prepared  material  can  be 
used  to  teach  students.the  capabilities  of  the  machines  they  are  using.  Some  of 
the  concepts  which  students  should  learn  include 

1.  adding/ calculating  capabilities; 

2.  constant  factors  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division; 

3.  floating  decimal,  preset  decimal  and  decimal  round-off  features; 

4.  the  percent  (%)  function  key  as  it  relates  to  the  equals  (=)  function  key; 

5.  multifactor  calculations  such  as2x3><4-;-5  = 4.8; 

6.  capability  of  using  a sum,  difference,  product,  quotient  or  result  from 
one  calculation  as  a factor  in  a succeeding  calculation  by  depressing  a 
function  key  rather  than  indexing  the  number  in  the  keyboard; 
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7.  the  memory  as  an  accumulating  register  and 

8.  the  memory  as  a method  to  complete  a problem  without  having  to 
reenter  numbers  previously  indexed  or  calculated. 

After  students  have  learned  the  basic  operations  and  concepts  previously 
outlined,  they  should  use  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  solve  simulated 
business  problems  involving  common  business  calculations.  To  effectively 
achieve  this  goal,  a logical  sequence  includes 

1.  understanding  the  nature  of  the  problem; 

2.  comprehending  the  mathematical  processes  involved  in  solving  the 
problem  and 

3.  solving  problems  in  an  efficient,  logical  sequence  using  electronic 
display  and  printing  calculators. 

To  help  students  understand  the  nature  of  the  simulated  problem,  teachers 
should  prepare  transparencies  or  duplicated  study  guides  which  present  the 
mathematical  calculations  involved  and  the  sequence  to  follow  when  solving 
the  problem  on  the  electronic  calculator.  See  Figure  17  for  an  example  of  this 
three-step  instructional  process.  In  addition  to  visual  presentations,  frequent 
teacher  demonstrations  are  desirable. 

Evaluating  Machine  Competency 

Teachers  should  use  as  many  different  types  of  evaluation  as  possible  when 
grading  students  assigned  to  the  adding-listing  and  calculating  machines 
group.  The  following  are  suggested: 

1.  Machine  Mastery:  Tests  which  evaluate  each  student’s  ability  to 
operate  the  machine  efficiently  should  be  prepared  for  each  type  of 
adding  and  calculating  machine.  On  machines  using  a tape  the  teacher 
should  check  the  tape  to  determine  whether  students  followed  correct 
procedures  in  dating  the  tape,  numbering  the  exercises  and  clearing  the 
machines.  Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  students  to  check  each 
problem  carefully  and  to  recalculate  where  necessary.  One  hundred  per 
cent  accuracy  should  be  the  goal,  and  the  grading  system  should  reflect 
this  premise. 

2.  Simulated  Problem  Work:  All  simulated  problem  work  should  be 
evaluated  and  graded.  If  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
their  own  initiative  and  to  complete  as  many  problems  as  possible  in  a 
given  number  of  periods,  100  per  cent  accuracy  should  be  the  goal. 
Students’  grades,  therefore,  should  reflect  the  number  of  times  their 
work  had  to  be  returned  for  corrections  and  the  number  of  projects 
they  have  completed. 

3.  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines  Manual:  If  assigned,  manuals 
provide  an  additional  source  to  evaluate  students’  understanding  of  the 
concept  presented  as  well  as  their  ability  to  organize  effectively  and 
produce  quality  work. 
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4.  Theory  Test:  A theory  test  on  adding  and  calculating  machines 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  review  the  operation  of  these 
machines  and  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  concepts,  such  as  credit 
balance,  subtotal,  memory  capacity,  multiplication  as  repeated  addi- 
tion and  other  machine  functions.  Included  in  the  test  should  be  a 
variety  of  questions,  such  as  those  given  on  pages  64,  65  and  66. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SEQUENCE 

THE  PROBLEM: 

Prorate  rent  expense  of  $15,000  for  a 2,400  sq.  ft.  manufacturing  plant  to 
the  five  departments  within  the  plant  on  the  basis  of  the  area  occupied  by  each. 

STEP  I— EXPLANATION: 

Rent  expense  of  $15,000  for  the  2,400  sq.  ft.  plant  is  to  be  prorated 
(distributed)  and  charged  to  each  department  according  to  the  size  of  the 
department. 


STEP  2— MATHEMATICAL  CALCULATIONS  INVOLVED: 

Rent  Expense  Sq.  Ft.  Floor  Space  = Rent  Expense  Per  Sq.  Ft. 


$15,000 

2,400  sq.  ft.  = 

Dept.  A 

$6.25  X 

800  sq.  ft.  = $ 5,000.00 

B 

6.25  X 

600  sq.  ft.  = 3,750.00 

C 

6.25  X 

250  sq.  ft.  = 1,562.50 

D 

6.25  X 

350  sq.  ft.  = 2,187.50 

E 

6.25  X 

400  sq.  ft.  = 2,500.00 

2,400  sq.  ft.  $15,000.00 


STEP  3— MACHINE  CALCULATION  SEQUENCE: 

15,000  - 2,400  = 6.25  x 800  = 600  = 250  = 350  = 400  = 

The  answer  received  from  the  initial  division  calculation  ($6.25)  is  easily 
entered  as  a constant  multiplication  factor  by  depressing  the  (X)  function  key 
as  illustrated  above.  The  square  footage  of  each  department  is  indexed  in  the 
keyboard  and  the  (=)  function  key  is  subsequently  depressed  to  complete  the 
series  of  multiplication  calculations. 

Figure  17 
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Adding-Listing  Machines  Sample  Test  Questions: 

1.  Ciphers  or  zeros  are  not  depressed  when  amounts  are  indexed  on  the 
(A)  electronic  display  calculator,  (B)  full-keyboard  adding  machine, 
(C)  10-key  adding-listing  machine 

2.  Ten-key  and  full-keyboard  adding-listing  machines  are  primarily  used 
for  addition  and  subtraction.  TRUE  FALSE 

3.  When  the  total  of  the  amounts  subtracted  on  an  adding-listing  machine 
is  greater  than  the  total  of  the  amounts  added,  the  balance  is  referred  to 
as  a credit  balance. 

4.  What  key  on  an  adding-listing  machine  do  you  depress  to  get  the  # sign 
in  the  problem  illustrated? 


6# 

* 

336.78 

14.76 

91.27 

442.81* 

Name  of  # key:  non-add  key 

5.  In  addition  to  numbering  problems  in  class,  how  can  the  above 
mentioned  key  be  used  in  business? 

A.  date  a tape 

B.  indicate  an  account  number 

6.  Why  did  the  clerk  receive  the  wrong  answer  in  the  illustrated  problem? 


112.75 

14.36 

245.97 

5.90 

10.56 

401.90* 

The  clerk  forgot  to  clear  the  machine  at  the  beginning  of  the  problem. 

7.  What  process  do  you  use  to  multiply  on  an  adding-listing  machine? 

repeated  addition 

8.  Show  exactly  how  145  124  would  appear  on  an  adding  machine  tape. 


145 

145 

145 

145 

1450 

1450 

14500 

17980* 
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9.  Illustrate  how  25  + 10'/2  + 35'/4  + 6!/s  + 12%  would  appear  on  an  adding 
machine  tape. 

* 

25000 

10500 

35250 

6125 

12750 

89625* 

89.625  or  89Vs 

10.  What  does  a credit  balance  figure  represent? 
a minus  number  or  negative  number 


1 1.  Illustrate  two  methods  of  indicating  a credit  balance  using  the  figure; 
$48.25. 

$48.25-  $48.25  CR  $48.25  C 


Electronic  Calculating  Machine  Sample  Test  Questions: 

1.  List  the  three  types  of  electronic  calculating  machines  available. 

display,  printing,  combination  display-printing 

2.  When  using  an  electronic  calculator  for  adding  columns  of  figures 
representing  dollars  and  cents,  would  you  set  the  calculator  for  floating 
decimal  or  fixed  decimal? 

fixed  decimal 


3. 


Explain  the  function  of  the  key  illustrated  below. 


converts  a larger  decimal  answer  to  a rounded  result 


4.  A teacher  is  using  an  electronic  display  calculator  to  compute  grades 
for  a marking  period  in  which  all  students  completed  five  tests. 
Complete  the  calculating  sequence  by  indicating  the  key/ keys  to 
depress  to  arrive  at  the  average  for  student  “B.”  Keep  in  mind  the 
capabilities  of  the  calculator  you  have  used  in  class.  Y ou  do  not  have  to 
actually  compute  the  average — ^just  indicate  what  instructions  you 
would  enter  into  the  calculator  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  underline. 


Student  “A”  85  + 94  + 83  + 79  + 96  ^ 5 = 87.4 
Student  “B”  76  + 78  + 85  + 70  + 81  


The  proper  way  to  complete  this  problem  is  to  depress  the  equals  (-) 
function  key  because  the  electronic  calculator  retains  the  divisor  of  5 
as  a constant  factor;  therefore,  the  function  ( +)  does  not  have  to 
be  repeated  for  the  remainder  of  the  pupils  in  the  class. 
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5. 


In  the  following  payroll  problem  underscore  the  memory  keys  you 
would  depress  to  transfer  the  calculated  amount  to  the  memory  register 
and  to  recall  the  amounts  stored  in  memory. 


$5.25  X 40  hours 

=-1- 

M+ 

M-  MR 

MRC 

X 6 hours 

=-i- 

M+ 

M-  MR 

MRC 

Gross  Pay 

=-i- 

M+ 

M-  MR 

MRC 

Deductions: 

Social  Security 
Withholding  Tax 
Other 
TOTAL 

Net  Pay 


7.65 

44.75 

15.00 

=+  M+  ^ MR  MRC 
=+  M+  M-  MR  MRC 


6.  Using  the  shortest  mathematical  process,  indicate  how  a clerk  would 
solve  the  following  problem  on  an  electronic  calculator: 


PROBLEM:  $240  less  15  per  cent  discount  = net  price 


240  X 85  or  .85  % or  - 

amount  depress  amount  depress 

indexed  in  keyboard  function  key  indexed  in  keyboard  function  key 

7.  What  function  does  the  memory  register  serve? 

Accumulates  answers  to  a series  of  calculations  to  arrive  at  a grand 
total. 

Capability  of  holding  a figure  while  doing  another  calculation. 
Capability  of  working  an  entire  problem  (such  as  a payroll)  without 
having  to  reenter  amounts. 


Word  Processing 

‘“Word  processing,’  a concept  that  combines  the  dictating  and  typing 
functions  into  a centralized  system,  is  replacing  the  one-man,  one-secretary, 
one-typewriter  idea  in  a growing  number  of  firms.  By  organizing  the  flow  of 
office  correspondence  on  a more  efficient  basis,  word  processing  is  becoming 
to  typing  what  Henry  Ford’s  assembly  line  was  to  the  original  methods  used 
for  automobile-making.”' 

In  the  opinion  of  some  businesspersons  and  business  educators,  the 
terminology  “word  processing”  is  a misnomer;  they  feel  the  procedure  or 
function  should  be  called  “idea  processing.”  Their  contention  is  that  “words 
are  processed  chiefly  as  ideas.”  However,  not  to  accept  the  present  terminol- 
ogy at  this  state  of  development  would  be  difficult. 

Word  processing  is  the  transformation  of  ideas  and  information  into  a 
readable  form  of  communications  through  the  management  of  proce- 
dures, equipment  and  personnel.^ 

'“Automatic  Typing  Keys  in  New  Advances,"  Adminisiralive  Management.  31:11,  November  1970, 
pp.  36-  37. 

^“Standards  Committee  Sets  WP  Definition,”  Word  Processing  World,  2:4,  July-August  1975,  p.  6. 
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This  definition  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Office  Machines  and 
Supplies  and  the  American  National  Standards  Association  in  Washington, 
D.C.  to  become  official. 

In  word  processing  sophisticated  typewriters  are  used  to  process  communi- 
cations, such  as  letters  and  reports,  and  with  their  use  the  employees  who 
handle  the  typewritten  work  will  become  specialists  in  the  use  of  this 
equipment.  These  employees  generally  are  located  in  a word  processing  center 
and  are  classified  as  correspondence  secretaries  or  a similar  title.  The  other 
office  work  which  is  of  an  administrative  nature  is  handled  by  another  person 
who  may  be  classified  as  an  administrative  assistant  or  a similar  title. 
Responsibilities  of  an  administrative  assistant  will  vary  widely  and  may 
include  filing,  answering  the  telephone,  handling  correspondence,  scheduling 
work  flow  and  preparing  reports. 

In  business  education  the  emphasis  on  word  processing  is  in  providing 
opportunities  for  students  to  develop  competence  in  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  for  success  in  office  employment.  The  basics  include  competency 
in  English  fundamentals  (sentence  structure,  vocabulary,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion and  capitalization)  and  in  typing  (accuracy,  speed  and  proofreading). 
After  young  people  have  mastered  these  competencies,  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  working  in  a simulated  office  environment  equipped  with 
some  of  the  basic  office  machines.  In  the  word  processing  department  basic 
equipment  includes  electric  typewriters  and  transcribing  machines. 

In  this  department  students  should  spend  the  majority  of  class  time  in 
typing  projects.  These  projects  should  simulate  the  types  of  work  they  may 
expect  to  encounter  in  area  offices.  The  types  of  projects  might  include  typing 
from  typed  rough  draft  and  longhand  copy.  Students  should  gain  experience 
typing  on  various  types  of  business  forms  and  should  have  sufficient  practice 
in  typing  statistical  copy. 

For  evaluation  purposes,  only  accurate  and  neat  work  should  be  accepted. 
Assignments  containing  errors  should  be  marked  with  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  returned  to  student-employes.  Grades  should  be  based  on 
the  number  of  projects  students  complete  in  a given  amount  of  time.  In 
addition,  teachers  may  want  to  use  a theory  test  and  other  assignments  to 
evaluate  students’  knowledge  of,  and  ability  in,  word  processing. 
Typewriters 

There  are  two  types  of  commonly  used  electric  typewriters  on  the  market 
today — the  type  bar  and  the  single  element  machines.  As  both  kinds  of 
typewriters  can  be  found  in  offices,  teachers  should  consider  using  both  types 
in  office  practice.  Typewriters  with  special  features,  such  as  proportional 
spacing,  carbon  ribbon,  correction  tape,  composing  and  automatic,  may  be 
considered  if  there  is  sufficient  justification  for  their  inclusion  in  the  local 
school’s  instructional  program. 

Automatic  Typewriters 

Automatic  typewriters  have  been  available  since  the  late  1920s;  however, 
present  day  machines  are  more  compact  and  more  versatile.  When  automatic 
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typewriters  first  came  on  the  market,  they  were  used  chiefly  for  the  repetitive 
typing  of  identical  form  letters.  Today,  this  equipment  is  being  used  in  more 
sophisticated  ways  including  answering  correspondence  with  stored  para- 
graphs, completing  forms,  employing  the  techniques  of  power  typing  and 
using  the  process  of  revision  typing. 

There  are  more  than  20  companies  manufacturing  automatic  typewriters. 
Most  automatic  typewriters  are  equipped  with  the  single  element  typing 
device  for  input  and  printout.  Depending  on  the  type  of  equipment  pur- 
chased, these  machines  store  the  information  on  either  punched  paper  tape, 
edge  punched  cards  or  magnetic  tape  or  cards.  One  machine  has  a video 
display  readout  (CRT — cathode  ray  tube)  similar  to  a television  screen.  As  the 
copy  is  typed,  it  is  simultaneously  produced  on  a television  screen  as  well  as  on 
magnetic  tape.  The  typist  proofreads  the  copy  from  the  screen  and  makes 
necessary  corrections  or  changes.  The  magnetic  tape  is  then  replayed  and  a 
typed  copy  produced  automatically.  The  ways  in  which  automatic  typewriters 
are  being  used  in  offices  today  are  reviewed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Repetitive  Typing  of  Identical  Form  Letters.  Automatic  typewriters  can 
produce  original  typewritten  form  letters  in  large  quantities,  and  many  of  the 
recipients  are  unaware  that  they  are  receiving  copies  of  a standard  form  letter. 
The  typist  first  types  a master  copy  of  the  letter  as  the  machine  simultaneously 
produces  a paper  tape,  a magnetic  tape  or  a magnetic  card  depending  on  the 
type  of  recording  medium  the  machine  uses.  At  this  point,  the  automatic 
typewriter  can  be  used  to  produce  as  many  additional  letters  as  desired  by 
instructing  the  machine  through  the  tape  or  card  to  repeat  the  letter.  Dates, 
inside  addresses  and  other  information  may  be  typed  either  manually  or 
automatically  depending  on  whether  the  data  are  available  on  tapes  or  cards. 

Answering  Correspondence  with  Stored  Paragraphs.  Automatic  typewri- 
ters are  used  to  assist  employes  in  businesses  and  government  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  answer  efficiently  the  increasing  volume  of  correspondence. 
The  majority  of  the  correspondence  large  organizations  receive  contain 
routine  questions  which  can  be  answered  with  stored  paragraphs.  These 
paragraphs  are  prepared  to  answer  the  questions  asked  most  frequently.  The 
paragraphs  are  then  coded  and  recorded  on  the  memory  media  of  the 
automatic  typewriter.  Correspondents  who  read  the  incoming  letters  indicate 
by  code  numbers  on  the  original  letters  which  stored  paragraphs  to  use  in 
answering  the  letter. 

The  typist  inserts  a letterhead  into  the  automatic  typewriter,  types  the  date 
and  the  inside  address,  uses  the  indicated  code  to  select  the  proper  paragraphs 
from  the  prerecorded  media  and  depresses  the  appropriate  keys.  The  auto- 
matic typewriter  types  the  prerecorded  material  at  a speed  of  150  words  per 
minute  or  faster.  The  machines  can  be  programmed  to  stop  at  specific  points 
for  manually  typing  variable  material,  such  as  account  numbers,  names, 
amounts  or  specifications. 

Completing  Forms.  Some  companies  effectively  use  automatic  typewriters 
to  prepare  purchase  orders  and  invoices.  Data,  such  as  customers’  names, 
addresses  and  credit  terms,  are  stored  on  magnetic  cards  or  tapes.  Additional 
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stored  information  might  include  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  items  manu- 
factured. The  typist  selects  the  pertinent  stored  data,  feeds  it  into  an  automatic 
typewriter  and  the  invoice  is  typed  automatically.  If  necessary,  the  typewriter 
will  stop  at  various  predetermined  points  for  the  typist  to  manually  type  other 
data  which  cannot  be  stored  advantageously. 

Power  Typing.  The  technique  of  power  typing  enables  a typist  to  approach 
rough  draft  speed  without  creating  anxiety.  When  a mistake  occurs,  the  typist 
depresses  the  back-space  key  and  strikes  over  the  error.  The  recording 
mechanism  erases  the  incorrect  letter  and  replaces  it  with  the  correct  one. 

In  this  technique  the  operator  types  a rough  draft  of  material  from  a 
dictating  machine  or  from  a written  source  as  a recording  mechanism  in  the 
typewriter  simultaneously  creates  a magnetic  tape  or  card  record  of  the 
material.  If  an  incorrect  key  is  struck,  the  operator  backspaces  and  types  over 
the  error.  The  recording  mechanism  automatically  corrects  the  magnetic  tape 
or  card  record.  After  the  rough  draft  is  completed  and  proofread,  the  operator 
inserts  a letterhead,  a form  or  a blank  sheet  of  paper  and  sets  the  machine  on 
automatic  mode.  The  automatic  typewriter  completes  the  process  by  auto- 
matically typing  the  final  copy.  With  the  newer  correcting  typewriters,  the  last 
phase  may  be  eliminated  as  errors  can  be  corrected  directly  on  the  first  draft. 
The  rough  draft  then  will  become  the  mailable  copy  and  the  letter  will  be 
stored  on  the  tape  or  card  for  future  use. 

Revision  Typing.  When  an  individual  prepares  a speech,  an  article  for 
publication  or  other  type  of  manuscript,  several  revisions  generally  are  made. 
Each  revision  often  requires  the  retyping  of  the  entire  manuscript.  This 
can  be  a time-consuming  process. 

With  the  use  of  an  automatic  typewriter,  the  retyping  process  can  be 
accomplished  much  more  efficiently.  As  the  original  rpanuscript  is  being 
typed,  a magnetic  card  or  tape  is  reproduced  simultaneously  by  the  recording 
mechanism.  If  the  original  manuscript  needs  to  be  revised,  the  typist  inserts 
the  card  or  tape  in  the  appropriate  slot.  The  typewriter  then  will  reproduce  the 
copy  up  to  the  place  where  the  revision  is  to  be  made.  At  this  point,  the  typist 
stops  the  typewriter  and  manually  types  the  revised  material.  During  the 
revision  process,  the  corrections  also  are  recorded  on  the  card  or  tape.  The 
process  is  repeated  for  each  future  revision  or  to  reproduce  the  final  copy. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  18,  a study  of  typing  production  by  Blue  Cross  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  revealed  significant  data  concerning  the  comparison  of 
production  by  typists  using  conventional  typewriters  with  that  of  typists  using 
automatic  equipment.  This  study  also  revealed  that  Blue  Cross  realized  a 
savings  in  supplies  — letterheads  and  carbons — as  their  typists  had  fewer  false 
starts.  In  addition,  the  firm  experienced  a decrease  in  personnel  turnover 
within  the  department  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  the  automatic  typing 
position  and  making  it  a grade  higher  than  a regular  typist. 

Irrespective  of  whether  this  equipment  is  available  for  hands-on  instruc- 
tion, students  should  learn  how  automatic  typewriters  are  used  in  offices  and 
how  the  skills  they  learn  in  high  school  can  be  transferred  to  the  successful 
operation  of  these  machines.  Introductory  material  on  automatic  typewriters 
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BLUE  CROSS  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

TYPING  PRODUCTION  STUDY 


Net  Production 
Words  per  minute 


*Adjusted 
Net  Production 
Words  per  minute 


Conventional  Typing 
+Power  Typing 
Automatic  Repetitive  Typing 


9.7  wpm 
18.1  wpm 
40.0  wpm 


1 1.2  wpm 
20.8  wpm 
46.0  wpm 


*Net  Production  Adjusted  for  time  lost  in  keeping  special  records. 

+Power  Typing  refers  to  the  technique  of  “draft  and  replay  typing”  on 
automatic  typewriters. 


can  be  presented  through  bulletin  board  displays,  demonstrations  by  sales- 
persons, field  trips,  films,  filmstrips,  duplicated  materials  and  office  manage- 
ment publications.  In  addition,  some  schools  have  a cooperative  business 
education  program  where  students  are  placed  in  offices  and  receive  on-the-job 
training  as  operators  of  automatic  typewriting  equipment. 

Transcribing  Machines 

The  ability  to  type  neat  and  accurate  transcripts  requires  the  learning  of 
new  and  the  integration  of  formerly  acquired  knowledge  and  skills.  Teachers 
should  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  a good  background  in 
vocabulary  and  the  mechanics  of  English  in  addition  to  increased  skill  in 
typewriting  and  proofreading.  As  more  companies  and  government  agencies 
incorporate  word  processing  systems  into  their  offices,  the  need  for  highly 
skilled  transcribing  machine  operators  will  increase.  The  primary  objective  of 
machine  transcription  is  to  teach  students  to  operate  the  transcribing  machine 
properly  and  to  type  from  oral  dictation. 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  transcribing  machines  on  the  market  today; 
however,  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  machines  using  a standard  cassette 
tape  which  is  compatible  with  the  common  portable  cassette  tape  recorder. 
The  cassette  tape  transcribing  machine  is  the  most  practical  for  school  use.  As 
students  do  not  handle  the  tape  in  a cassette,  there  is  less  chance  of  damage  to 
the  recording  medium  than  there  is  with  magnetic  belts  or  discs. 

In  addition  to  an  index  strip,  some  transcribing  machines  have  a special 
magnetic  recorded  tone  and  stopping  device  which  aid  the  typist  in  locating 
the  beginning  of  a letter,  a special  instruction  or  a change  in  dictation  within  a 
letter.  For  hygienic  reasons  the  single  piece  plastic  ear  clip  is  preferred  over  the 
dual  sponge  rubber  type  that  fits  into  the  ear  canals.  Teachers  should  avoid 


Figure  18 
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purchasing  transcribing  machines  where  students  tune  in  the  voice  (double 
talk  results  when  the  machine  is  improperly  tuned).  Simplicity  of  operation, 
high  quality  fidelity,  availability  of  local  service  and  the  kinds  of  transcribing 
machines  used  in  local  offices  should  be  the  criteria  used  when  purchasing  this 
type  of  equipment. 

Teachers  should  prepare  and  dictate  their  own  transcribing  tapes  rather 
than  depend  on  commercially  prepared  tapes.  By  addressing  letters  to  local 
businesses,  students  will  become  more  familiar  with  the  local  telephone 
directory,  using  it  to  locate  the  correct  spelling  of  firm  names  and  addresses  of 
companies  with  whom  they  are  corresponding. 

The  transcribing  unit  is  an  excellent  one  in  which  to  integrate  the  use  of 
reference  materials.  In  addition  to  the  telephone  directory,  a dictionary 
should  be  available  at  each  transcribing  station,  and  students  should  be  taught 
to  use  it.  Other  reference  sources  that  students  should  use  in  the  transcribing 
unit  include  a typewriting  style  manual,  secretarial  handbook,  ZIP  code 
directory  and  calendar.  Dictated  letters  and  memoranda  might  refer  to  dates, 
such  as  “the  third  Tuesday  of  next  month,”  requiring  students  to  refer  to  a 
calendar  to  substitute  the  actual  date  in  place  of  the  dictated  phrase. 

To  add  to  the  realistic  nature  of  the  transcribing  project,  simulated 
duplicated  enclosures  should  be  available  for  students  to  procure  and  attach 
to  transcripts  requiring  enclosures.  In  addition,  envelopes  should  be 
addressed  for  all  outgoing  letters  and  interoffice  routing  envelopes  should  be 
prepared  for  memoranda.  Routing  envelopes  and  No.  10  business  envelopes 
may  be  simulated  on  bond  paper  and  produced  inexpensively  on  a stencil  or 
offset  duplicator. 

There  are  many  variables  involved  in  transcription;  therefore,  to  suggest  a 
set  of  standards  which  would  fit  all  situations  is  difficult.  The  variables  are  the 
number  of  class  periods  spent  on  transcription  instruction,  typing  and  English 
abilities  of  students,  number  of  carbon  copies  required,  length  of  transcripts, 
difficulty  of  the  material  and  required  use  of  reference  sources. 

Transcripts  should  be  evaluated  on  their  mailability — the  quality  of  a letter 
that  an  executive  would  be  willing  to  sign  without  any  retyping  or  correction. 
Letters  that  are  not  mailable  should  be  returned  to  students  for  correction  or 
retyping  as  they  would  be  in  an  office  situation.  As  students  retype  the 
returned  transcript,  they  should  realize  the  need  to  be  more  careful  when 
transcribing  and  more  judicious  in  proofreading.  Hopefully,  students  will 
learn  from  their  mistakes  as  they  retype  the  corrected  transcript. 

If  teachers  desire  to  develop  transcription  skill  in  students  to  an  employable 
degree,  sufficient  instruction  and  practice  time  must  be  devoted  to  this 
activity.  A minimum  of  one  grading  period  of  six  to  nine  weeks  is  suggested. 
Before  spending  this  amount  of  time  on  one  activity,  research  evidence  should 
be  available  to  indicate  that  opportunities  exist  for  employment  as  transcrib- 
ing machine  operators  upon  graduation  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Copying  and  Duplicating  Processes 

Copying  machines  and  offset  duplicating  equipment  produce  much  of  the 
multiple  copy  work  required  in  today’s  larger  offices;  however,  fluid  duplicat- 
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ing  and  stencil  duplicating  are  still  important  reproducing  methods  in  the 
smaller  and  medium  size  offices.  Students,  therefore,  should  learn  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  each  of  these  four  reproduction  processes. 

Copying  Process 

Copying  machines  cannot  be  justified  if  students  merely  use  them  to  learn 
to  make  copies  as  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a matter  of  minutes  on  the  job; 
however,  this  type  of  equipment  can  be  warranted  if  it  is  used  as  part  of  a 
simulation  unit.  For  example,  students  could  be  required  to  make  duplicate 
copies  of  a piece  of  incoming  correspondence  for  cross-reference  purposes 
and  actually  file  the  copies  in  that  manner. 

Another  suggested  exercise  is  to  have  students  type  a reply  on  the  bottom 
margin  of  a simulated  incoming  letter,  and  then  have  them  make  a copy  on  the 
copying  machine.  Figure  19  illustrates  the  procedure  being  used  increasingly 
to  answer  routine  correspondence — especially  inquiry  type  letters — thereby 
saving  time  and  expense. 

If  a copying  machine  is  not  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  office 
practice  class,  teachers  should  request  permission  for  their  students  to  use  the 
school’s  copying  equipment  so  that  each  office  practice  class  member  can  have 
the  experience  of  making  at  least  one  copy  by  this  process. 

Duplicating  Process 

Many  large  offices  have  a central  duplicating  department  where  copies  are 
made  from  the  format  produced  by  clerk-typists  and  secretaries.  Students 
should  be  taught  to  prepare  paste-ups,  fluid  masters,  mimeograph  stencils  and 
paper  offset  masters  and  gain  experience  operating  some  of  the  duplicating 
equipment.  In  addition,  students  should  become  farhiliar  with  the  terminol- 
ogy used  in  these  reproduction  processes. 

Proofreading  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  area  of  duplicating.  One  error 
on  a stencil  or  master  can  be  multiplied  a hundredfold  through  the  multiple 
duplication  of  that  error  on  each  copy.  An  indelible  impression  must  be  made 
upon  students  to  proofread  stencils  and  masters  carefully  before  removing 
them  from  the  typewriter  and  to  proofread  these  items  a second  time  before 
reproducing  them. 

The  types  of  projects  in  the  duplicating  unit  should  include  form  letters, 
accounting  forms,  memoranda,  advertisements  and  reports.  As  mentioned 
previously,  some  of  the  duplicating  projects,  such  as  form  letters  and 
accounting  forms,  could  be  used  by  student  personnel  working  in  the  other 
areas  of  the  simulated  office. 

A duplicating  procedures  manual  could  be  indispensable  to  students  in  the 
future.  To  remember  all  the  facets  of  each  of  the  duplicating  processes  would 
be  quite  difficult  for  average  students,  especially  when  they  prepare  only  a 
limited  number  of  stencils  and  masters.  Also,  instruction  in  some  offices  is 
incomplete  or  nonexistent.  With  a student-prepared  manual,  information 
would  be  available  to  graduates  when  the  need  arises;  however,  students 
should  realize  that  the  future  value  of  any  manual  will  be  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  information  built  into  the  manual  during  its  preparation. 
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KEYSTONE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


One  Education  Drive  - Hawk  Run,  PA  16840 


March  15,  19— 


Mr.  Raymond  Harris 
Modern  Insurance  Company 
125  Main  Street 
Snow  Shoe,  PA  16874 

Dear  Mr.  Harris: 

The  keystone  Chapter  of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America 
is  planning  a dinner  meeting  on  April  15  to  honor  our  graduating 
members . 

The  executive  committee  has  asked  me  to  invite  you  to  speak  to  our 
group  for  approximately  30  minutes  on  the  subject  of  "Applying  for 
a Job."  The  members  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  asking 
questions  following  your  talk. 

You  and  your  wife  are  invited  to  join  us  for  dinner  at  6:30  p.m. 
at  the  Quality  Restaurant  on  Route  243.  Your  presentation  would 
begin  after  the  meal  at  approximately  7:30  p.m. 

We  look  forward  to  your  reply  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 
in  the  affirmative. 

Sincerely  yours , 


FUTURE  BUSINESS  LEADERS  OF  AMERICA 


Liza  L.  Learner,  Secretary 
Keystone  Chapter 


Dear  Liza: 


Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  dine  and  to 
speak  with  the  members  of  the  Keystone  FBLA 
Chapter.  My  wife  and  I look  forward  to 


meeting  you  and  your  classmates  on  April  15. 


As  I plan  to  use  several  overhead  transparencies 
in  my  presentation,  I would  appreciate  having 
an  overhead  projector  and  a screen  available. 


Sincerely , 


Raymond  Harris 


Figure  19 
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Fluid  Process.  Some  larger  offices  use  the  fluid  process  extensively  in  their 
“systems”  approach  whereby  invoices  and  purchase  orders  are  produced 
directly  onto  fluid  masters  and  the  required  number  of  copies  are  duplicated 
subsequently.  Smaller  offices  use  the  fluid  duplicator  for  routine  memoranda 
and  other  interoffice  data.  Educational  institutions  also  widely  use  the  fluid 
process. 

The  fluid  duplicator  is  inexpensive  to  purchase  and  easy  to  operate.  Most 
students  will  have  little  difficulty  in  becoming  proficient  on  this  machine  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  important  factors  to  stress  in  this  process  are  careful 
handling  of  fluid  masters,  proper  setting  of  impression  control  on  electric 
typewriters  and  various  correction  techniques. 

Students  should  be  taught  to  insert  the  master  pack  into  the  typewriter  with 
the  open  end  first.  This  procedure  makes  the  correction  of  errors  easier  and 
saves  time.  Students  also  should  be  aware  of  the  correct  type  of  copy  paper 
(smooth,  hard  surface)  used  to  produce  legible  copies.  Another  technique 
which  can  add  to  the  sharpness  of  the  copy  is  the  use  of  a heavy  plastic  backing 
sheet  behind  the  master  pack  while  typing  the  copy. 

Stencil  Process.  Although  the  offset  and  copying  processes  have  replaced, 
to  some  extent,  the  stencil  process  in  larger  offices,  this  process  is  still  much  in 
evidence  in  smaller  offices.  With  the  use  of  paste  ink,  automatic  inking 
systems  and  improved  paper  feeding  mechanisms,  the  modern  stencil  duplica- 
tors are  much  easier  to  operate. 

Instruction  in  the  stencil  process  should  include  typing  stencils,  preparing 
display  headings  and  illustrations  on  the  illuminated  drawing  board  and 
operating  the  stencil  duplicator.  Time  should  not  be  spent  teaching  students 
to  do  multiple  color  work  as  this  is  rarely  done  in  offices.  Samples  of 
commercial  “insets”  should  be  available  for  demonstration  purposes,  and 
students  should  be  aware  of  electronic  stencil  makers. 

The  type  of  copy  paper  (relatively  rough  and  absorbent)  used  in  this  process 
is  an  important  factor  to  convey  to  students.  If  typewriters  with  changeable 
type  faces  are  available,  students  could  use  them  advantageously  in  this 
duplicating  process  to  prepare  interesting,  eye-catching  copy. 

Offset  Process.  Offset  duplicators  can  be  purchased  in  both  tabletop  and 
floor  models.  These  machines  produce  top  quality  work;  and,  if  taught  to 
operate  them  efficiently,  students  are  provided  with  additional  vocational 
skills. 

Teachers  should  be  aware  that  the  offset  duplicator  requires  significantly 
more  instruction  time  than  other  duplicating  equipment.  There  is  more 
advanced  preparation,  intricate  machine  adjustments,  and  closing  down  time 
involved  than  in  any  of  the  other  duplicating  processes.  The  offset  duplicator 
is  not  a machine  that  students  can  learn  to  operate  adequately  in  one  or  two 
class  periods. 

Students  should  be  taught  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the  offset  process.  In 
addition,  they  should  receive  experience  in  making  a “paste-up”  by  preparing 
“cold-type”  copy  on  a carbon  ribbon  typewriter,  by  cutting  and  pasting 
prepared  illustrations  and  by  adding  headings  from  transfer  lettering  sheets. 
Students  also  could  be  taught  to  type  directly  on  paper  offset  masters. 
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Where  offset  equipment  is  not  available,  some  provisions  should  be  made 
for  students  to  observe  the  complete  offset  process — camera,  platemaking 
and  offset  press — in  operation.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
students  to  read  textbook  material,  take  field  trips,  observe  bulletin  board 
displays  and  view  other  visual  aid  presentations. 

Miscellaneous  Equipment.  Miscellaneous  equipment  usually  found  in  the 
duplicating  department  of  an  office  includes  paper  cutters,  collators,  folders 
and  binders.  While  this  equipment  may  be  desirable  in  terms  of  providing  in- 
depth  experience,  the  teacher  must  consider  the  instructional  time  available  in 
relationship  to  the  objective  of  office  practice.  Students  should  receive  some 
instruction  and  practice  in  collating,  folding  and  stapling  as  these  are 
important  functions  in  many  offices. 

Evaluation.  Evaluation  of  students’  competency  in  duplicating  should 
include  grading  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  individual  duplicated  projects,  the 
completeness  and  quality  of  a duplicating  manual  or  of  other  assignments  and 
a test  covering  the  duplicating  unit.  In  addition  to  a grade  on  individual 
duplicated  projects,  teachers  should  list  comments  on  how  students  can 
improve  the  quality  of  their  reproductions. 

One  method  of  grading  duplicated  assignments  is  to  use  a triple  check 
system  with  the  following  criteria: 

/ + Excellent  quality  reproduction — 100  per  cent  accuracy,  good  place- 
ment, all  copy  legible  and  even  in  appearance  and  corrections  not 
noticeable. 

y Good  quality  reproduction — 100  per  cent  accuracy,  good  to  fair  place- 
ment, copy  legible  with  room  for  improvement  in  quality  of  reproduc- 
tion, corrections  slightly  noticeable. 

y - Poor  quality  reproduction — spelling  or  typographical  errors  or  instruc- 
tions not  followed,  good  to  poor  placement  of  copy,  good  to  poor 
quality  of  reproduction  (light  and  dark  areas)  and  obvious  corrections. 

Another  method  of  grading  duplicated  assignments  is  to  evaluate  each  of  the 
following  items,  individually: 

Good  Eair  Poor 

Accuracy  

Quality  of  Reproduction  

Placement  

Corrections  

For  each  of  the  above  criteria,  specific  standards  should  be  set  as  suggested: 
Accuracy  (includes  spelling,  typographical  errors  and  following  directions) 
Good:  no  errors 
Fair:  one  error 
Poor:  two  or  more  errors 
Quality  of  Reproduction 

Good:  legible  and  very  even  copy 

Fair:  legible  copy  with  room  for  improvement 

Poor:  light  and  dark  areas,  more  room  for  improvement 
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Placement 

Good:  properly  centered  on  the  paper 
Fair:  some  room  for  improvement 
Poor:  much  room  for  improvement 
Corrections 

Good:  corrected  errors  cannot  be  detected 
Fair:  corrections  are  noticeable 
Poor:  corrections  are  obvious 

Some  teachers  suggest  having  students  evaluate  their  own  duplicated 
projects  prior  to  the  instructor’s  appraisal.  A suggested  self-evaluation  form 
for  duplicated  projects  is  presented  in  Figure  20. 

A theory  test  on  duplicating  processes  should  be  an  evaluation  instrument 
and  a teaching  tool.  While  the  score  on  the  test  indicates  a grade  for  the 
learner,  the  test  itself  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
reinforce  the  material  covered  in  the  unit. 

A comprehensive  theory  test  should  include  various  types  of  objective 
questions  including  true  and  false,  multiple  choice,  completion  and  matching. 
One  technique  teachers  should  consider  is  to  place  objects,  such  as  styli, 
lettering  guides,  headliner  display  type  and  fluid  and  stencil  copy  paper,  on  a 
table  identified  by  numbers  corresponding  to  numbered  blanks  on  the  test 
papers.  During  the  testing  period,  students  are  requested  to  approach  the 
table  one  at  a time  to  complete  this  particular  set  of  blanks.  The  photograph  in 
Figure  21,  illustrates  this  type  of  testing  technique. 

A representative  sample  of  the  types  of  questions  to  be  used  for  a 
duplicating  theory  test  are: 

1 . The  first  important  step  in  duplicating  is  selecting  the  best  process  for  a 
specific  job.  True  False 

2.  To  reproduce  large  quantities  of  identical  form  letters  the  least  expen- 
sive process  would  be  automatic  typewriters.  True  False 

3.  The  process  of  gathering  or  assembling  a duplicated  project  of  two  or 
more  pages  is  called  collating. 

4.  A machine  that  photographically  produces  display  lettering  for  making 
a paste-up  for  the  photo-offset  process  is  called  a Headliner. 

5.  List  the  parts  of  a mimeograph  stencil  assembly  in  their  correct 
sequence,  film  sheet,  stencil,  cushion  sheet,  backing  sheet. 

6.  When  typing  directly  on  a paper  offset  master,  the  impression  control 
on  the  typewriter  should  be  set  at  . . .(A)  I,  (B)  2,  (C)  3,  (D)  4,  (E)  5 
(This  answer  applies  to  most  makes  of  typewriters.) 

7.  Commercially  prepared  stencil  illustrations  purchased  from  stencil 
manufacturers  are  called... (A)  styli,  (B)  cuts,  (C)  engravings,  (D) 
insets 

8.  Before  using  the  fluid  duplicating  machine,  the  wick  must  be  moistened 
with  a colorless  chemical.  This  procedure  is  called . . . (A)  charging,  (B) 
priming,  (C)  moistening,  (D)  liquifying 
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DUPLICATED  PROJECT  EVALUATION 


Student’s  Name; Date: 

Number  or  Title  of  Project;  

Class  Periods  Expended  on  Project: 

I have  proofread  my  project  carefully  and  corrected  all  errors  before  repro- 
ducing it? 

YES  NO 

I have  evaluated  my  duplicated  project  as  follows: 

Good  Fair  Poor 
Accuracy  

Quality  of  Reproduction  

Placement  

Corrections  

My  suggestions  for  improving  this  project:  


Does  this  project  meet  the  criteria  established  for  usable  copy? 

YES  NO 

Would  I be  proud  to  put  this  project  in  my  portfolio  to  show  a potential 
employer  an  example  of  my  ability  to  work  with  duplicating  processes? 
YES  NO 


(do  not  write  below  this  line) 


GRADE: INSTRUCTOR’S  COMMENTS: 


Figure  20 
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Figure  21 


wire  loop  stylus 
tracing  and  straight  lines 
lettering  guide 
stencil  (mimeograph) 
paste-up 

Headliner  display  type 
fluid  (spirit) 
bail-point 

tracing  and  detail  work 
inset 


1.  Name  of  stylus. 

2.  Use  of  stylus. 

3.  This  item  is  called  a/ an  ... . 

4.  Type  of  paper  used  in  the  . . . process. 

5.  In  offset  duplicating  this  copy  is  referred  to 
asa/an  ... . 

6.  This  is  a sample  of ... . 

7.  Type  of  paper  used  in  the  . . . process. 

8.  Name  of  stylus. 

9.  Use  of  stylus. 

1 0.  This  type  of  illustration  for  the  stencil  process 
is  called  a/ an  ... . 
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To  test  students  on  their  understanding  of  the  duplicating  processes 
teachers  may  use  the  following  matching  questions  which  require  participants 
to  recall  the  attributes  of  each  process: 

Write  the  letter  or  letters  corresponding  to  the  process  of  duplicating  you 
would  use  in  the  following  instances: 

(S)  stencil  (O)  offset  (C)  copying  (F)  fluid 

C 1.  An  exact  copy  of  an  incoming  letter. 

F 2.  Twenty-five  copies  of  an  interoffice  memorandum. 

S-O  3.  Five  hundred  copies  of  a banquet  program. 

O 4.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  a complex  business  form. 

C 5.  Two  extra  file  copies  of  a letter  after  it  has  been  typed. 

S-O  6.  One  thousand  copies  of  a simple  business  form. 

7.  This  test  is  a sample  of. . .process. 

(The  answer  will  depend  upon  which  process  the  instructor  uses.) 

C 8.  To  quickly  answer  a letter  which  requires  a very  short  reply. 

Reprographics 

Reprographics  is  closely  related  to  instruction  that  is  offered  in  the  unit  of 
work  on  copying  and  duplicating  processes.  The  proliferation  of  new  types  of 
reproduction  equipment  is  having  a strong  influence  in  the  office  by  making 
possible  the  quick  copying  and  distribution  of  documents  at  a fairly  reason- 
able cost.  Office  managers  are  faced  with  decisions  regarding  the  type  of 
reprographic  system  best  suited  to  their  organization  and  the  kind  or  kinds  of 
equipment  to  purchase.  Decisions  need  to  be  made  about  which  type  of 
available  equipment  is  best  suited  for  each  reprographic  job. 

Some  schools  are  now  including  in  their  business  education  program 
topics,  such  as  ways  to  paste  up  copy  for  duplication  to  avoid  retyping,  cost 
factors  to  be  considered  in  making  decisions  on  methods  of  copy  preparation 
and  duplication  to  use  for  specific  jobs  and  specific  ways  in  which  office 
workers  can  help  to  keep  duplication  costs  under  control. 
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